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% TOPICS OF THE DAY ™& 





A SMASHING BLOW AT RAILROAD MERGERS 


in the Harriman merger case call out optimistic 

comments practically all along the line. While Mr. 
| Harriman’s great railroad combination receives a decree of dis- 
- solution, it seems probable that 


Ts HAPPY RESULTS of the Supreme Court decision 


plan for getting rid of its Southern Pacific stock, thereby sur- 
rendering its domination of a great system which operates by 
rail and water half way round the world from New York to 
China. This domination was established as far back as 1901, 

when Edward H. Harriman 





_ the central feature of his dream, 
an outlet to the Pacific Coast at 
“San Francisco, will not be sacri- 
" fieed. Moreover, while the Anti- 
3 trust Law is again vindicated in 
| acrucial test, it is predicted that 
nobody will suffer any serious 
| foss. When, some eighteen 
F months ago, a lower Federal 
| eourt found the Harriman mer- 
@ ger legal on the ground that the 
amount of competition between 
the Union Pacific and the South- 
_ ern Pacific was so slight that its 
| suppression did not constitute 
| restraint of trade within the 
meaning of the Sherman Law, 
‘Judge Hook in a dissenting opin- 
“ion declared that this decision 
30 greatly narrowed the act of 
mgress that very little is left 
of it, when applied to railroads.”’ 
“Those who shared Judge Hook’s 
isgivings are now rejoicing 
er the unanimous reversal of 
Cireuit Court’s decision by 
the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
fed States. ‘‘Loosed be the tie 
“that binds,” paraphrases one 
paragrapher, now seems likely 
D be the order of the day in 
oad combinations. 
This latest Supreme Court 
ay at ‘‘unscrambling eggs’ 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE HARRIMAN SYSTEM. 


Judge Robert 8. Lovett has now on his hands, as the result 
of a Supreme Court decision, the problem of dissolving the 
railroad combination which Edward H. Harriman built up. 


bought for the Union Pacific 
the Huntington and Hawley in- 
terests in the Southern Pacific. 
The Government suit against 
this merger, which has at last 
resulted in a dissolution decree, 
was filed nearly five years ago. 
The Supreme Court finds— 


“that prior to the stock pur- 
chase the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific were competing 
systems of railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce, and acted 
independently as: to a large 
amount of such carrying trade, 
and that since the acquisition 
of the stock in question the 
dominating power of the Union 
Pacific has eliminated competi- 
tion between these two systems, 
and that such domination makes 
the combination one in restraint 
of trade within the meaning of 
the first section of the act of 
Congress of July 2, 1890, and 
the transaction an attempt 
to monopolize interstate trade 
within the provisions of the 
second section of the act.’ 


The Court remarks that 
‘‘while the law may not be able 
to enforce competition, it can 
reach combinations which ren- 
der competition impracticable.” 
It points out that the fact of 
the purchase of a controlling 








described by the Washington 
orrespondents as the most important railroad judgment ren- 
ered since the Northern Securities case. The decision gives 
®. Union Pacific ninety days in which to devise a workable 


stock interest being ‘“‘legal in 
the State where made and within corporate powers conferred by 
State authority” constitutes no defense if it “‘contravenes the 
provisions of the Antitrust Act.” Admitting that the Union 
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Pacific owns only 46 per cent. of the Southern Pacific stock, 
it points out that the ownership of less than a legal majority 
of the stoek of a competing line may give control of that line. 
On this point it says: 

“It may be true that in small corporations the holding of 
less than a majority of the stock would not amount to control, 
but the testimony in this case is ample to show that, distributed 
as the stock is among many stockholders, a compact, united 
ownership of 46 per cent. is ample to control the operations of 
the corporation.” 


Such control is illegal, declares the court, even when not 
actually used to the pub- 


t 
direct route, such as is permitted in the court’s ruling on the: 


Central Pacific.”” On this crucial point the decision reads in part? 


“It may be conceded, as is undoubtedly the fact, that the 
connection at Ogden was a valuable one, the one practically 
and largely, if not exclusively, used in the transportation of 
freight to and from the State of California, but this case is not 
to be decided upon the theory that only so much of the Southern 
Pacific system as operates between Ogden and San Francisco 
has been acquired. 

“‘Conceding for this purpose that it might have been legiti- 
mate, had it been practicable, to acquire the California con- 
nection at Ogden over the old Central Pacific line, we must 

consider what was in fact 





lie’s detriment, because: 


“Tt directly tends to 
less activity in furnishing 
the public with prompt 
and efficient service in car- 
rying and handling freight 
and in carrying passen- 
gers, and in attention to 
and prompt adjustment 
of the demands of patrons 
for losses, and in these 
respects puts interstate 


done, and that was the 
purchase of the control- 
ling interest in the entire 
Southern Pacific system, 
consisting of ocean and 
river lines with a mileage 
of about 3,500 miles and 
railroad lines aggregating 
over 8,000 miles, together 
forming a transportation 
system from New York 
and other Atlantic ports. 


| toe to San Francisco and 





commerce under restraint. NT SO BAD / | sowtion Gwes You /_=| Portland and other Pa- 
Nor does it make any Use | 9 CA SPeeung enn. cific coast points, with 
difference that rates for - 3 BEL, 4p wee various branches and con- 
the time being may not be ‘ oe Yh, « LO nections, besides a steam- 
raised and much money G q Ci ‘4 ship line from San Fran- 
be spent in improvements |= Z A AS cisco to Panama and from 
after the combination is ? 


effected. It is the scope 
of such combinations and 
their power to suppress or 
stifle competition or cre- 
ate monopoly which de- 
termines the applicability 
of the act.” 


As to the remedy for the 
illegal conditions it dis- 
covers, the court says: 








wg! “8 Ss San Francisco to the 


Orient and a half interest 
in another line between 
the two latter points. 
“The purchase may be 
judged by what is in fact 
accomplished and the na- 
tural and probable conse- 
quences of that which was 
done. Because it would 
have been lawful to gain 
by purchase or otherwise 
an entrance into Cali- 








“In our opinion the copyrighted, 1919): by Jahn Ts McCutcheon. 


fornia over the old Cen- 


decree should provide an U. P. AND 8. P. RAILROADS TO BE UNSCRAMBLED. ~ tral Pacific, does not ren- 


injunction against the 

right to vote this stock 

while in the ownership or control of the Union Pacific Com- 
pany, or any corporation owned by it, or while held by any 
corporation or person for the Union Pacific Company, and for- 
bid any transfer or disposition thereof in such wise as to con- 
tinue its control, and should provide an injunctjon against the 
payment of dividends upon such stock while thus held, except 
to a receiver to be appointed by the court who shall collect and 
hold such dividends until disposed of by the decree of the 


‘Any plan or plans shall be presented to the court within 
three months from the receipt of the mandate of the court, fail- 
ing which, or upon the rejection by the court of plans submitted 
within such time, the court shall proceed by receivership and 
sale, if necessary, to dispose of such stock in such wise as to 
dissolve such unlawful combination.” 


The Supreme Court, however, does not forbid the retention by 
the Union Pacific of the old Central Pacific line between Ogden 
and San Francisco, which gives the Harriman system an outlet 
to the coast. The Central Pacific belonged to the Southern 
Pacific at the time of the merger, and it has been said that the 
acquisition of this line was Mr. Harriman’s real object in getting 
control of the Southern Pacific. Hence we read in an Omaha 
dispatch that a counsel for the Union Pacific regards the Supreme 
Court decision as a ‘Harriman victory.” He says that “‘the 
original intention of the Union Pacific was for control of a direct 
and through line to the Pacific coast rather than for control of 
the Southern Pacific,’ and that ‘‘Mr. Harriman was compelled 
to take over the Southern Pacific system to get a continuous 
line to the coast, tho the railroad builder’s dream was for a 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. der it legal to acquire the 

entire system, largely en- 

gaged in interstate commerce in competition with the pur 
chasing road... . 

‘As to the suggestion made at the oral argument by the Attor- 
ney-General, in response to a query from the court, as to the 
nature of the decree, that one might be entered which, while de- 
stroying the unlawful combination in so far as the Union Pacific 
secured control of the competing line of road extending from New 
Orleans and Galveston to San Francisco and Portland, would 
permit the Union Pacific to retain the Central Pacific connection 
from Ogden to San Francisco and thereby control that line to the 
coast, thuseffecting such a continuity of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific from the Missouri River to San Francisco as was 
contemplated by the acts of Congress under which they were con- 
structed, it should be said that nothing herein shall be considered 
as preventing the Government or any party in interest, if 9 
desiring, from presenting to the court a plan for accomplishing 
this result, or as preventing the court from adopting and giving 
effect to any such plan so presented.”’ 


“Instead of demolishing Harriman’s plans, wholesale,” I 
marks The Wall Street Journal (Fin.), “‘the court has taken 
pains to point a way to accomplish permanently Harriman’s 
first and always controlling motive in buying up the Southem 
Pacific.” In brief, “the court carefully preserves what i 
economically sound and unquestionably legal in Harriman's 
plans, while sweeping away an unnecessary superstructure of 
control which the financier’s expanding ambition persuaded him 
to erect.” 

Even if the Southern Pacific loses ‘its former enormo® 
strategical advantage” due to the possession of the Central 
Pacific, remarks the same authority, it will not suf, 
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HIS DREAM IS REALIZED, THO HIS MERGER IS 


It is generally believed that E. H. Harriman’s main motive in acquiring control of the great Southern Pacific system was to give his Union 
Pacific a direct rail route from Ogden to San Francisco over the old Central Pacific line. 
Pacific and Union Pacific systems, does not go so far as to deprive the latter of its vital Ogden-to-San-Francisco outlet. 


Copyrighted by Pach Bros., New York. 


DISSOLVED. 


The Supreme Court, while divorcing the Southern 








because ‘‘development of the Southern Pacific has been so 
wonderful, thanks to the far-sighted policy of E. H. Harriman, 
that it need care little about strategical advantages to-day.”’ 
Indeed, the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.) can see 
“no reason why the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific should 
not succeed better apart than tied together, if both are under 
competent management,” since ‘“‘such competition as exists 
will be stimulating rather than otherwise.’’” The New York Sun 
(Ind.) thinks that the stockholders will not suffer by this dissolu- 
tion any more than did the stockholders in the Standard Oil 
and Tobacco cases. - 

To the New York Globe (Prog.), however, there is little comfort 
in this fact, since it means that the general public is neither bet- 
ter nor worse off than it was before the decision. Says this paper: 


“The Supreme Court, as a court is likely to do, looks to form 
rather than to substance. Public opinion, as public opinion is 
likely to do, looks to substance rather than to form. Hence the 
confusion when epochal decisions seemingly change nothing at 
all, and hence the conclusion is being more and more arrived at 
that these judicial outgivings, most of them having no relation 
to the real questions at issue, do not even point the way toward 
a solution of the trust problem. There is no profit in having 
railroads able to compete if they do not....... 

“The railroads of the country do not compete except in the 
most limited way. Fréight rates are the same and classifications 
are the same. This being the habit of the railroads that reach 
common points, it may be assumed that the Southern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific will not compete for freight any more 
than do the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. The 
country will see but another series of marvellous coincidences— 
one of the roads being moved to have the exact rates, classifica- 
tions, and regulations of the other. 

“Nevertheless, unconquerable optimists as they are and 
delighting in nothing more than in fooling themselves, the 
American people will feel their pulses give another wallop of 
hope over yesterday’s decision and listen with the old foolish 
look as Mr. Wickersham explains that it is a famous victory.” 


While the New York Times (Dem.) agrees that the decision 
is of importance ‘‘rather to lawyers than to shippers,” and that 
“it does not appear that its effect upon rates will be marked,” 
The Evening Mail (Prog.) hails it as ‘‘one of those great edicts 
Which have tended to confirm and establish the power of the 
People over their own affairs, and to vindicate the Constitution 
and laws against legal tricks and subterfuges.” 


The ‘‘rule of reason,’’ declares the New York World (Dem.), 
has made the Sherman Law ‘‘a more virile statute than it ever was 
before,”” and the Troy Times (Rep.) weleomes the decision as 
“the latest of a series of findings which have given vitality to the 
Sherman Antitrust Law.’’ This view is shared by many papers, 
among them the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (Rep.), Wash- 
ington Times (Prog.), Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Rep.), Baltimore American (Rep.), Newark 
News (Ind.), Cleveland Leader (Prog.), Jersey City Journal 
(Ind.), and Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.). 

On the other hand the New York Tribune (Rep.) and the 
Baltimore News (Prog.) are among the papers which think this 
decision gives too much scope to the Antitrust Law. ‘Just 
when the country was beginning to be reconciled to the Sherman 
Act this decision is likely to make it wonder if that act does not, 
after all, make a fetish of competition,’ remarks The Tribune, 
and the Baltimore News warns us that ‘‘the decision constitutes 
a tremendous weapon for the Government’s use in an attack 


on better justified consolidations.”’ The News goes on to say: 


‘‘Herdly any of the greater railroad systems but have ac- 
quired in the course of time one or more roads paralleling their 
main lines. One need only cite the New York Central’s acquisi-- 
tion of the West Shore, from New York to Buffalo, and of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central and 
the Nickel Plate, from Buffalo to Chicago; or the various lines 
between New Haven and Boston incorporated in the New 
Haven system. It would be a heavy blow both to the public 
and the railroads were many such ownerships dissolved. . . . 
Yet on the basis of this merger decision alone a too ram- 
pant Attorney-General would be justified in attemptin~ their 
dissolution.”’ 


Still other papers complain because the Government does not 
invoke more frequently the criminal clause of the Sherman Law, 
and many New England editors seem willing that this clause 
should be applied to break the New Haven’s monopolistic grip, 
To these the decree in the Harriman case brings a message of 
comfort. ‘‘The smashing of so great a merger in the Southwest 


leaves no doubt as to how a brother monopoly may be disposed 
of in the East,’’ remarks the Boston Journal (Prog.), and a 
Boston dispatch to the New York Evening Post (Ind.) quotes 
Louis D. Brandeis, leader of the antimerger fight against. 
President Mellen, as saying: 
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“It will be remembered that President Roosevelt in 1908 
eaused proceedings to be instituted to dissolve the New Haven 
and Boston & Maine merger on grounds similar to those on which 
the proceedings against the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
were based. Early in the Taft Administration, Attorney-General 
Wickersham dismissed the proceedings against the New Haven and 
Boston & Maine, and President Taft, in a letter to Mr. Norman 
H. White, recently published, explained the dismissal, calling 
attention specifically to the decision of the lower court in the 
Union Pacifie-Southern Pacific case, as a justification for the 
course pursued. 

‘*The reversal yesterday by the Supreme Court of the action 
of the lower court will undoubtedly lead Attorney-General 
Wickersham to a reconsideration of the New England situation, 
which has been generally regarded as being in all respects similar 
to that on the Pacific Coast.” 





CHILDREN IN THE CANNERIES 
[= BIBLICAL HINT to cast the beams from our own 


eyes before searching for motes in the eyes of our neigh- 

bors is just now being applied to the State of New York. 
In common with other northern States, it has at various times 
made some pretty caustic remarks about the evils of child labor 
in the factories of the South; but now conditions are brought to 
light in some of the canneries of New York State by the State 
Factory Investigating Commission that are characterized by 
the Brooklyn Eagle as even graver than those so severely con- 
demned in Georgia and North Carolina. For these ‘‘almost un- 
believable’’ conditions, declares the New York Evening Telegram, 
‘parents and employers should alike be held responsible.” 
The iavestigators themselves ask for legislation which will make 
such conditions impossible, and which will react, they affirm, 
to the ultimate benefit of all concerned—the employers, the em- 
ployees, and the public. 

According to the testimony of the investigators some..van- 
neries employ children of from four years up, and many of these 
children work regularly, in the rush season, ‘from 4 a.m. until 
10 p.m., and sometimes until midnight.”” Their work is ‘‘snip- 
ping”’ Miss 
Mary Louisa Chamberlain, a trained investigator who worked 
as an employee in various canneries to get a first-hand inside 
knowledge of conditions, declares that ‘‘the people of the State 
would indeed be appalled if they were to see these children at 
work on cool mornings, shivering in blankets, scarcely awake.”’ 
Some of the little ones, she says, would fall asleep, others would 


beans, cutting corn, or sorting peas and beans. 
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ery and want to stop work, ‘‘but i have seen them whacked by 
their parents and compelled to stay at their tasks.” Many of 
‘these little human machines’”’ had their fingers wrapt in bap. 
dages, ‘‘the result of having them split at their work.’’ Thege 
children can earn for their parents as much as three or four dollars 
a week. . 

The State factory laws forbid the employment of boys and 
girls under sixteen unless they have ‘‘ working papers”’ to prove 
that they are not neglecting their education or their health, and 
even with such papers children under fourteen can not be em- 
ployed. But because the work of canning vegetables must all be 
done in’ a short season and under extra pressure the canneries 
have been able to obtain practical exemption from this provision 
of the law. The canners themselves, says Miss Chamberlain, 
disagree on the desirability of employing children: ‘‘Some of | 
them would like to see the special exemption in the case of their 
industry removed, while others still hold to the idea of cheap 
child labor.”” In many of the most prosperous and modern 
establishments which she inspeeted, Miss Chamberlain found 
that the employers did not avail themselves of this exemption, 
and refused to employ any person under sixteen. Nevertheless, 
another investigator reports that out of 1,355 boys and girls 
under sixteen whom he found working in canneries, 952 were 
under fourteen and 141 were under ten. 

George A. Hall, secretary of the Child Labor Committee, re- 
plies to a plea of the canners with the following statement and 
statistics: 





‘“‘Tt has often been said by the canners and packers that they 
take the children because they can not get the parents without 
them. They profess that the children are a nuisance, that 
they come to the cannery sheds to be amused. We have statis- 
ties, however, which show that of 1,259 children who came under 
our observation in canneries only 505 came with their parents 
and 754 without their parents.” 


The New York Herald, in which we find Mr. Hall’s statement, 
goes on to say: 


“The reply of the committee to the statement that the life 
of the canning industry is dependent upon the employment of 
child labor is that in some of the largest and most successful 
operating plants, no children are permitted either in the fae- 
tories or the sheds. 

‘“‘In order to get rid of child labor, some of the high-class can- 
neries actually hire matrons to take care of the children of 
women workers. This is done at canneries at Silver Creek, 
Franklinville, and Le Roy, in this State.” 


























“SHE WON'T LET ME.” 
—Bowers in the Newark News. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM IN 








THE TIE THAT BINDS. 
—Halladay in the Providence Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
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first hand the labor conditions prevailing there. 





A CANNERY SHED WHERE CHILDREN WORK. 
Miss Chamberlain, a factory inspector and investigator, worked as an employee in a number of New York canneries in order to learn at 
She found that in some cases young children were routed from their beds at 4 A.M. and kept 
at work in the sheds until late at night, sometimes until midnight. The Factory Commission urges legislation to end these conditions. 














MARY LOUISA CHAMBERLAIN. 











State Senator R. F. Wagner, chairman of the factory com- 
mission, is “‘astounded’’ by the revelations of ‘‘unconscionable 
and inexeusable exploitation of very young children and of 
women” in the canning industry. Writing in the New York 
American, he says: 


“These children were employed in the cannery sheds, and 
their work was permitted by the State Department of Labor 
because a former Attorney General decided that a cannery 
shed was not a factory. This decision opened the way to the 
employment of these very young children in sheds without any 
regard to age and without any limitations as to hours of 


“T do not believe that the cannery industry of this State 
demands the exploitation of these young children. ...... 

“One of the first things that I shall do when the Legislature 
meets in January will be to present a bill that shall fix the 
status of a cannery shed beyond any question, and that will make 
the employment of these young children absolutely impossible.” 


Such legislation is urged by the New York World, which goes 
on to say: 


“Tt will be said that the canning industry can not be main- 
tained in New York if children under ten are not employed, 
since their puny strength is used in other States. If that were 
true, then we should say, let the industry perish. Let New York 
set a high example to other States and shame them to her level. 

“But it is not true. It is an old, old story, proved false a 
hundred times. ‘The insurance companies, we were told, would 
leave New York if reforms were imposed. Reform laws were 
passed, and the insurance companies are still here. Stock- 
brokers were going to Jersey City to escape a trifling tax. They 
did not go. To every shortening of hours, every enforcement 
of health measures in factories, every interference to protect 
working people, the same objection has been raised, only to be 
disproved at every forward step. 

“Tf such arguments had weight, no State could begin any in- 
dustrial business or reform without waiting upon all the States. 
... Fortunately, they have no weight. The same testimony 
that reveals the cruelty of child labor in the canneries reveals also 
faulty business organization which wastes the labor of the child 

ause it is nominally cheap. It is the universal experience 
that better pay and shorter hours and sanitary shops and the 
exclusion of young children have always in the end cheapened 
production by compelling better organization to utilize labor.”’ 


Turning to the canners’ side of the case, we find their counsel 
declaring that ‘“‘the canneries of this State could not be operated 


under the fifty-four or even the sixty hour law.’’ And in an inter- 
esting letter to the New York Sun we get a picture of the situation 
According to the writer, the Italian children 
who work with their parents in the canneries do not work as hard 
as the average farmer’s child works on the farm. In his own 
early boyhood, he says, he ‘“‘worked harder than these Italian | 
boys and girls,’’ and yet ‘‘those are the days of my life which I 
love to remember.”’ As he sees it, ‘‘the puling sentimentalists 
who are attacking the canners are attacking civilization.”” To 
quote him further: 


as the canner sees it. 


‘‘The canning season in New York State opens in June aud 
closes with the killing frosts about November 1. This gives the 
canners a season of five months in which to secure the season’s 
pack. In consequence the various factories are idle for seven 
months each year, and subject to the depreciation thus caused, 
and to the risks of fire, both items creating a large expense with 
no return. <A few clerks and laboring men are employed on the 
premises during this idle season. 

‘‘But with the warm days of middle June the peas begin to 
mature, and once started they come with arush....... 

“The labor to handle this pea crop will not be found waiting 
employment at the factory doors. It must be arranged for 
months ahead. It is in most cases Italian labor, and if it were 
not that these Italians can be secured, I doubt if this great in- 
dustry which means so much to the food-consuming public 
would be maintained. 

‘*A padrone is found who agrees to produce from the larger 
cities a number of Italian families. In the earlier part of June 
these families arrive by the trainload, bag and baggage, old and 
young, married and single, mothers with black-eyed bambinos 
at the breast, stocky, swarthy boys and girls, all eager to see the 
country, to play in the soil and in the sunshine. ...... 

“Tf it were not for these canning factories Italian laborers in 
the cities would lose their annual holiday in the country. They 
would lose a chance for profitable employment at a kind of labor 
they love. If they could not take their children they could not 
leave the‘cities. The children work simply to keep them out of 
mischief, and when either father, mother, son-or daughter is tired 
they knock off for the day. They are absolutely their own 
masters. 

“‘T have talked with these people. They are a healthy, well- 
fed, happy-go-lucky set. In the evenings they play musical in- 
struments and they dance and sing. They are a necessity of the 
canning industry, for the American boys and girls are too nice 
to work in the fields any more. The social uplift has got them. 
We see thousands of them in the choruses of our city theaters. 











As to wages, these people are paid the highest possible wage, and 
many of them make enough in the five months to live on the 
whole of the year.” , 


These ‘‘social uplifters’’ and ‘‘ busybodies,”’ he adds in conclu- 
sion, are ‘‘one of the chief causes of the high cost of living.” 
“Tf they had their way, a can of tomatoes, instead of costing 
12 cents, would cost at least 50 cents.” 





PROGRESS OF THE DYNAMITE TRIAL 
M «« TESTIMONY must be heard, especially from 


witnesses for the defense, before the press of the 

country can feel certain that the union-labor leaders 
on trial at Indianapolis are actually guilty, as charged in the 
indictment,-of criminal conspiracy in “‘ illegally transporting ex- 
plosives on passenger trains.’’ The trial began on. October 2, 
4nd as the Government has fin- 





Ortie MceManigal’s testimony was a story of his doings from 
the time he was brought into the dynamiting game by Hozkin, 
in 1907, until he made his confession to W. J. Burns in April, 1911, 
During this time, he says, he was responsible for twenty ex- 
plosions, by dynamite or nitroglycerin bombs, and received 
$3,290 in pay from Hockin or J. J. McNamara. He told non. 
chalantly of carrying suit-cases full of dynamite on passenger. 
trains, and of checking them in railroad stations and hotels, 
He insisted, however, that he was always careful to avoid destroy- 
ing lives, tho the McNamaras were less sentimental. He told of 
letters and telegrams in cipher, of plans carefully laid by Hockin 
and McNamara, of meeting President Ryan of the Ironworkers’ 
Association in a Chicago saloon, and of the persuasion and 
threats that kept him in the work when he wished to leave it. 
The plans and execution of a number of explosions were related 
in detail, with the dates and names accurately remembered. 
After each successful piece of work McNamara would send home 
a souvenir spoon. McManigal’s 





ished its presentation of evidence 
this seems an opportune time to 
give a digest of the press reports 
of the progress of the trial to date. 
The most important features of 
these accounts seem to be_ the 
“eoherent and matter-of-fact’ 
statements of Ortie McManigal 
and the hardly less sensational 
testimony of other witnesses, 
throwing light upon the doings 
and the plottings of John J. and 
James B. McNamara, self-con- 
fest dynamiters. The prosecu- 
ting attorneys are fortified with 
documents, witnesses, and ex- 
hibits to strengthen their asser- 
tion that the 89 explosions of 
anti-union or open-shop property 
between February, 1907, and 
April, 1911, were ordered brought 








last important ‘‘job’’ was to be 
the blowing up of the Llewellyn 
Tron Works in Los Angeles. This 
was a difficult task. It originally 
included other destruction in the 
city, which McManigal finally 
decided not to attempt. Then 
there were plots against Burns 
which were never carried out, and 
J. J. MeNamara’s wrath against 
the city of Los Angeles, which he 
wanted to dynamite out of ex- 
istence. He seemed to nave for 
it the feeling that Attila had for 
Rome, comments the Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

Whether MeManigal’s story is 
true or not, remarks the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘it is only in some 
such way that the dynamiting of 
structural ironworks throughout 








about by men high in the coun- 


UncLE SamM—‘“ You are all right, my friend, but who is that be- 


the country can be accounted 


cils of organized labor, in partic- pind your back?” —Kirby in the New York Evening Sun. for.” On the other hand, the 


ular by officials of the Interna- - 

tional Association of Bridge and Structural Ironworkers, and 
that individual responsibility can be traced to the 41 defendants 
still on trial. 

The defense insist that what the McNamaras and, perhaps, a 
few of their intimates did, they did alone and on their own re- 
sponsibility. The cases against four of the defendants were 
dismissed immediately after the Government’s evidence had all 
been presented, as the District Attorney was satisfied that the 
charges against them had not been sustained. On the other 
hand, two other defendants were surrendered and the bond of 
Herbert S. Hockin was doubled during the Government’s presen- 
tation of its ease. Mr. Hockin was J. J. McNamara’s successor 
as secretary-treasurer of the Ironworkers’ Union. He figured 
largely in the McManigal story as the paymaster and principal 
director of the dynamite campaign. When several witnesses 
testified that he had ‘‘double-crossed’’ his fellows, and had given 
information to W. J. Burns and to representatives of hostile 
employers, Judge Anderson increased his bond. Another inci- 
dent of this part of the trial was Judge Anderson’s denunciation 
as “‘gross contempt of court’’ of an article in the ironworkers’ 
magazine, bearing signatures of indicted union officials, and 
calling the trial a ‘‘faree,”’ in which ‘‘money, prestige, power 
was the prosecutor of want and obscurity, a trial in which the 
Steel Trust masquerades as the Government.”’ The writer of the 
article, Miss Mary Field, was thereafter excluded from the 
courtroom. 





Socialistie St. Louis Labor is 
‘‘eonvineed that while the scoundrel, McManigal, may have 
had close relations with the MecNamaras and may have re 
ceived money from them, he was at the same time in the employ 
of the enemies of union labor’’ in order to discredit the move 
ment. And it predicts that when the final history of these 
events is written ‘‘it will be found that the crimes were instigated 
by the capitalists and capitalist corporations that have a de 
cided material interest to check the victorious onward march 
of the modern labor movement.” 

Herbert S. Hockin appears as chief conspirator in the Me 
Manigal story, but he appears as a traitor and informer in the 
testimony given by Lindsey L. Jewel, now an engineer on the 
Panama Canal, but formerly connected with a Pittsburg con 
struction company. According to a press summary, Mr. Jewel 
testified that ‘in August, 1910, the month before the Ls 
Angeles Times explosion, Hockin had been giving information 
about the dynamiters; that soon after the explosion ther 
Hockin worked directly with William J. Burns, a detective, 1 
whom he described fully just who the dynamiters were; that 
Hockin, while still an official of the union, worked for pay il 
trailing the dynamiters about the country with Burns fou 
months before the arrests were made”’; and that Hockin gavé 
Mr. Jewel advance information regarding several explosions 
This was confirmed on the witness stand by Detective Bums 
and his son. Hockin has resigned his office in the Ironworkers 
Union. 
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THE 


Another Government witness, Frank Eckhoff, told of J. J. 
MeNamara’s proposition to blow up a railroad-car in which 
Miss Mary Dye, a stenographer at one time employed at the 
union headquarters, was riding, ‘‘because she knew too much.” 
Other evidence offered by the Government in the first nine 
weeks of the trial included 1,000 exhibits and corroborative 
testimony from about 400 witnesses. 

Frank M. Ryan, president of the ironworkers, the first im- 
portant witness to be called by the defense, explained that the 
word ‘‘job” in the letters produced by the Government meant 
work for union men, not explosions, and that he knew nothing of 
the explosions except through the newspapers. 

The Government case, the New York Sun's correspondent 
points out, depends upon MeManigal’s testimony: 


“With the exception of Clark and Eekhoff, who have told of 
the connection of Hockin and other members with dynamiting, 
the Government is almost entirely dependent upon McManigal 
for the details as to how the conspiracy was carried out; that is, 
how property was destroyed under the terms of the conspiracy 
and the dynamiters paid out of the organization's money. While 
the letters show that there was official correspondence regarding 
explosions, and while the cancelled cheeks show that these dy- 
namiting jobs were paid for out of the $1,000 set aside monthly 
and for the expenditure of which McNamara gave no account, 
they do not show that a pound of dynamite or nitroglycerin nor 
a piece of fuse nor an alarm-clock ever was transported over a 
railway line.”’ 


Since the American Federation of Labor held its 1912 con- 
vention in Rochester during the progress of the Indianapolis 
trial, much interest attaches to the following official statement 
of its position, as quoted in the news dispatches: 


“The American labor movement, as represented in the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, will neither countenance nor condone 
any one who, under the cloak of trade-unionism, undertakes to 
carry on a criminal warfare on society. That some of these 
men are guilty of carrying on such a warfare appears from the. 
confessions they have made relative to their connection with 
these crimes.” 





“DOLLARS FOR BULLETS” 


IS FRANK DEFENSE of what is called ‘‘ dollar diplo- 
H macy”’ is what the press seize upon as the chief topic of 
the President’s Foreign Relations Message to Congress. 
Mr. Taft believes that this substitution of ‘‘dollars for bullets” 
“appeals alike to idealistic humanitarian sentiments, to the dic- 
tates of sound policy and strategy, and to legitimate commercial 
aims.” He tells us that this much-criticized policy has not only 
swelled the exports of the United States and contributed to mate- 
rial progress in Central America and Santo Domingo, but has 
also settled international disputes and promoted peace. Nor is 
the President’s optimism altogether unshared. His message 
and the work done and the diplomatic policies inaugurated by him 
and by Secretary Knox are praised by the Washington Post, 
Herald, and Star, Baltimore American, Rochesier Post Express, 
Harrisburg Telegraph, and New York Globe and Tribune. Ac- 
cording to The Tribune, the Taft Administration has accomplished 
“one of the great tasks of present diplomacy,” while the Wash- 
ington Star commends the President for having “ set the ball 
rolling,” and continues: 


“ Mr. Taft does not shy at the term commercial diplomacy, or 
dollar diplomacy, but accepts it, and justifies it. He plants him- 
self upon the homely but substantial proposition that business is 
business, and that all honorable means should be employed in 
increasing America’s contribution to the world’s business. Our 
importance as a nation in the world’s affairs will be to a large ex- 
_ measured by our influence on the great motive power of 

e age.”’ 


In the message the President thus defines and justifies his 
Policy of ‘‘substituting dollars for bullets”: 
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“Tt is an effort frankly directed to the increase of American 
trade upon the axiomatic principle that the Government of the 
United States shall extend all proper support to every legitimate 
and beneficial American enterprise abroad. How great have 
been the results of this diplomacy, coupled with the maximum 
and minimum provision of the Tariff Law, will be seen by some 
consideration of the wonderful increase in the export trade of 
the United States. Because modern diplomacy is commercial, 
there has been a disposition in some quarters to attribute to it 
none but materialistic aims. How strikingly erroneous is such 
an impression may be seen from a study of the results by which 
the diplomacy of the United States can be judged. ..... . 

‘Through the efforts of American diplomacy several wars have 
been prevented or ended. I refer to the successful tripartite medi- 
ation of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and the United States, 
between Peru and Ecuador; the bringing of the boundary dis- 
pute between Panama and Costa Rica to peaceful arbitration; 
the staying of warlike preparations when Hayti and the Domini- 
can Republie were on the verge of hostilities; the stopping of a 
war in Nicaragua; the halting of internecine strife in Honduras. 
The Government of the United States was thanked for its influ- 
ence toward the restoration of amicable relations between the 
Argentine Republic and Bolivia. The diplomacy of the United 
States is active in seeking to assuage the remaining ill-feeling 
between this country and the republic of Colombia. In the 
recent civil war in China, the United States successfully joined 
with the other interested Powers in urging an early cessation of 
hostilities.” 

In China, the policy of encouraging financial investment has 
proved beneficial, according to President Taft, and in Central 
America a similar policy would immediately be beneficial to 
such countries as Nicaragua and Honduras, while the United 
States would profit by the advent of peace in this troublous re- 
gion and by the trade revival that would follow. 

The President points with gratification to the reorganization of 
the Department of State and the success of his Mexican policy. 
In the case of Mexico, he will adhere to the ‘‘ patient policy of 
non-intervention, stedfast recognition of constituted authority, 
and the exertion of every effort to protect American interests.” 

Some other paragraphs of the President’s message, to quote 
an Associated Press summary: 

‘**Point to the increase of American domestic exports by $20,- 
000,000 during the past year, making the greatest total ever 
known, $2,200,000,000; to the agricultural credit system, which 
he thoroughly indorses; to a meeting of the arbitrators in 
Washington next year to adjust the pecuniary claims between 
Great Britain and America; and to the financial rehabilitation 
of Liberia.’ : 

Such papers as the New York Lvening Post, Philadelphia 
Record, Providence Journal, and Newark News see the necessity 
of this ‘‘commercial diplomacy,” but fear that Secretary Knox 
has been carrying it pretty far, and think it a ‘little disconcerting 
to find the dollar-mark so unblushingly stamped upon this official 
summary in a state paper.” The Journal and The Evening Post 
dispute the President’s assertion that the efficiency and prestige 
of the State Department has increased during his term. The 
opposite is true, they tell him. ‘Dollars for Principles”’ is the 
heading of a New York World editorial, which reminds Mr. Taft 
that we have had truly great Secretaries of State, and that ‘it 
remained for Philander C. Knox to set up a cash-register in our 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and to boast at frequent intervals 
of his increased sales.” The World thus enumerates the facts 
which, it thinks, prove the failure of the Taft diplomacy: 

‘In Mexico it has led to the threat of intervention twice within 
two years. In Nicaragua it recently made.us invaders and 
fighters. In the Dominican Republic it has put us in armed 
possession of the Government as a collection agent. In Hon- 
duras it is behind Wall Street bankers who have money to lend 
if we will compel repayment. In China it places us in the atti- 
tude of forcing a loan upon a struggling republic on conditions 
that are humiliating. In Cuba and Panama it causes us to 
picket polling-places with our troops. Everywhere in Latin 


America it has awakened suspicion among peoples who should 
be our friends.” 



















NEW ENGLAND railroads seem to be Mellen’s food.— Washington Post. 


PRINT the candidate’s picture on the ballot and give the woman voter a 


chance.—New York Sun. 


WOULD it not pay the railroads to take out accident insurance policies 
on the lives of their passengers?—New York World. 

IF $1,000,000 couldn’t buy a ‘third cup of coffee"’ at least it is time to 
admit that the high cost of living is real— New York Sun. 

CONTRIBUTOR who gave 32 cents to the Republican campaign fund 
came nearest to getting his money's worth.— Wall Street Journal. 

WITH the parcel-post law becoming operative January 1, express compan- 
ies ery as in one voice: ‘‘Send your express parcels early.’’"—Chicago News. 


WE have little doubt that Mr. Car- 
negie’s left hand at least has its sus- 
picion of what his right hand is doing. 
—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


J.O.P. BLAND is not hopeful of the 
future of the new Republic of China. 
However, some despair of the old 
Republic of North America.— Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

Why do we strain at ‘“ Tchataldja”’ 
and let such words as Schenectady, 
Schoharie, Skaneateles, Saugerties, and 


Poughkeepsie not bother us in the . 


least?—Albany Journal. 


‘““CONSTANTINOPLE Gets but Little 
War News,”’ says a newspaper head- 
line. Considering the nature of the 
news, we should think the less the 
better.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


BRYAN suggests that our former 
Presidents should be given seats in the 
House of Representatives; but really, 
Colonel, you know, it's all the Speaker 
can do now to preserve order.— Wash- 
ington Post. 


GOVERNOR WILSON has gone tc Ber- 
muda, despite the fact that Colonel 
Bryan owns a fine Bermuda onion farm 
in Texas. If this is not showing a 
spirit of independence we should like to 
know what is.— Washington Herald. 
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Ir might be called the season of the sweet buy and buy.—<Si. Louis 
Repubiic. 

AUSTRIA begins to sneeze as Servia opens that ‘‘ window on the Adriatic,” 
—Neuw York Evening Sun. 

THERE are still people in this country who haven't the slightest interest 
in the decision against the Bath-tub Trust.—Albany Journal. 


THE latest Democratic recipe for reducing the cost of living: ‘‘ Give 
us 


back those 50,000 fourth-class post-o‘fices.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


PEACE negotiations begin on Friday, December 13, which is the Mo- 


hammedan Sabbath. Looks dark for the Allies.— Wall Street Journal, 

















THE LAST CHORD. 


—Paul in the Jersey City Journal. 





Ir Armageddon is really, as a Biblical student thinks, in the Balkans, 
then we have no very urgent desire to standethere.—Chicago Record-Herald, 


How many of those four States 
would the women have carried for 
equal suffrage if they had argued 
with hammers on plate-glass windows? 
—Chicago News. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Wilson's cousin, 
T. R. Woodrow, can't expect much 
favor from his distinguished relative 
unless he changes his initials.—South- 
ern Lumberman (Nashville). 


OvrR confidential advice to our fellow 
ultimate consumers is to keep on work- 
ing and trying to save a little money, 
just as if the tariff weren't going to 
be revised.—Columbus Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 


AN Illinois judge, deciding as to 
whether playing poker was labor ora 
pastime, declared that it depended on 
who was winning. A Daniel come 
to judgment!—Southern Lumberman 
(Nashville). 


“WitH the observation of fifty 
years,"’ says that philosophic states- 
man, David H. Lane, “I assert that 
there is a less percentage of dishon- 
esty among politicians than any other 
group of people.’’ This is the most 
pessimistic remark about the American 
people that we have ever noted— 
Philadelphia Record. 























SUPPOSE HE WON'T GO. 
A possible European military problem. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn 


Eagle. 





“What have you got against me?’’ 
“Nothing. But our masters have ordered us to fight.’’ 





—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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WHERE THE TURKS STOPT THE BULGARS;: 








MOSLEMS IN THE TRENCHES NEAR TCHATALDJA. 








FERRERO ON THE BALKAN WAR 


EITHER the personal ambition of Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia to be a Czar, nor Servia’s desire to occupy her 
ancient capital of Uskub and gain a seaport on the 

Adriatic in Durazzo, nor Greece’s hankering after Crete, really 
started the war that is now ending in the Balkans, writes Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero in the London Budget. It would be just as true 
to say that the influenza which prevails when a ship sails into 
St. Kitts is caused by the ship and not by the moist southwester 
that blows her into port. This learned historian, who has shed 
upon the history of 


sort of buffer state ‘‘to ward off the East 
from Europe and its civilization.”” ‘‘The primary eause of the 
war’’ was ‘‘the failure of every attempt’’ made by the European 
Powers ‘‘to reform institutions in Macedonia.”’ 

Dr. Ferrero thinks it was the blindness and stupidity of Turkey 
that hid from the eyes of her rulers the fact that modern Mace- 
doniaz was not to be governed like the Macedonia of fevty or 
fifty years ago. Turkey, indeed, could not recognize and vield 
to the aspirations of modern Macedonia 


rism.”’ It was made a 


‘unless it had been 
willing to commit a sert 





Rome the white light 


of historical suicide.” 





of a relentless logic, 
thinks that, personal 
ambition, religious an- 
tagonism, revenge or 
not, the Balkans were 
bound to change their 
ideas and aspirations 
and to aim at follow- 
ing the more enlightened 
ideals of Western Eu- 
rope and America. The 
present bloody episode 
in modern history is not 
a thing of momentary 
impulse. Its motives 
are not of mushroom 
growth, we are assured. 
The clash between the 
Turk and the Balkan 
nations is a thing of in- 
exorable evolution, it 
has long been impend- 
ing, and was inevitable 
for a very plain reason. 
Turkey for centuries has 
struggled in Macedonia 
to raise a barrier against 


ened war on Servia. 








LABOR’S DEMONSTRATION AGAINST WAR. 


Socialists in Vienna, the center of war-feeling, protesting against Austria’s threat- 
The workingmen are marching with signs and red flags and 
singing Socialist songs. Similar demonstrations were also made in Berlin and Paris. 


In enlarging upon this 
point the eminent 
[Italian writes: 


‘*Any one desirous of 
understanding and just- 
ly judging the Balkan 
crisis must, after reali- 
zing the nature of the 
transformation which 
has occurred amid the 
Christian peoples of 
Macedonia, solve this 
problem: Why was 
Turkey unable to give 
satisfaction to the 
Macedonians? 

*“ The reason lies deep- 
er than the diversity of 
religion or the barbarous 
fanaticism of the Os- 
manli. It must be sought 
in the irreconcilable an- 
tagonisms of two concep- 
tions of life which have 
fought and still fight 
for the mastery in our 
civilization— that which 
sets before man, as his 
supreme duty, initia- 
tive, energy, innovation, 
enjoyment, knowledge, 








the flood of Western 

civilization, says this keen observer across the Adriatic. The 
higher the barrier rose, the greater the pressure of the tide upon 
it. Then it gave way, and the Turkish system of government, 
the Mohammedan theory of life, the rude and primitive indo- 
lence of Mohammedan methods, were swept to ruin. Macedonia 
Was kept by Constantinople ‘‘as an immense barrier of barba- 





wealth, and liberty; and 
that which, on the con- 
trary, enjoins upon him resignation, obedience, frugality, faith- 
fulness to traditions, and discipline.” 

But speaking of the proximate cause the historian tells. us that 
Macedonian public opinion at this present moment is the product 
of the schools and the books working among the semibarbarous 
inhabitants. Hence we read: 
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‘*The Bulgarian, Servian, Rumanian, and Greek schools which 
sprang up in numbers throughout Macedonia with the sole 
object of promoting national consciousness likewise spread some 
amount of education, and consequently gave rise to another 
and much more important effect. When speaking of the his- 
tory and the institutions of Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania, the teachers in these schools could not do less than give 
a notion, however summary, of Western civilization, its wealth, 
its glory, its power, its marvelous cities, the wonderful instru- 
ments it possesses, its laws. 
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A VINDICATION OF THE TURK 


HAT TURKEY can hold up her head as high as any 
of the self-vaunting Powers of Europe, most of whom 
have done and are doing with impunity what she is held 
in execration for, is the striking assertion of Frederick Ryan in 
The Positivist Review (London), a journal which must be credited 
with courage and a rare spirit 





. . » But how could this vague 





sense of a wondrous civiliza- 
tion which flourished far away 
fail to arouse the wish to know 
it and enjoy a little of it?”’ 
Then, too, much information 
and inspiration came 
from the commercial travelers 
who carried the products of 
Western Europe into the moun- 
tains and villages of Mace- 
The result of such 
influences is deseribed as com- 
bining with that of the schools. 
So the commercial travelers 
brought in the grapes of 
Eschol. They were— 


even 


donia. 


“‘overrunning Macedonia, ma- 
king their way into the remote 
villages and offering a few 
modest and by no means dear 
samples of those wonders which 
were turned out in the im- 
mense far-distant works of 
civilized Europe. The Mace- 
donian peasant conceived new 
desires, his aspirations and his 
needs grew apace, together 
with his curiosity.” 


Emigration cooperated with 
these influences — especially 
emigration to America. Mace- 
donians sailed to the West, 
and from the West brought 
wonderful news to the East. 
America, North and South, was 
exactly what courage, initi- 
ative, and industry had made 
them. No wonder Macedonian 


enthusiasm was fired and the 








“IT WAS THE MIGRATION OF A WHOLE PEOPLE.” 


Fugitive Turkish peasantry choking the streets of the seaports. 
As a correspondent writes, it is ‘* the return of the Turk to Asia.” 


of ‘altruism. Russia, he says, 
imprisons and kills the flower 
of her population; England 
coerces Egypt; Austria robs 
Turkey of Bosnia-Herzogovina, 
and Italy murders by hundreds 
the gallant Arabs of Tripoli. 
But, adds this writer bitingly, 
the Powers are Christian and 
Turkey is Mohammedan, just 
as in Russia pogroms are per- 
mitted, or actually encouraged, 
because the assailants are 
Muscovites and the victims 
Jews. The Turkish massacres 
in Bulgaria, which King Ferdi- 
nand and his allies profess to 
be avenging as Christians, were 
mainly caused, Mr. Ryan be- 
lieves, by the incursions of Bul- 
garian bands. If Europe suf- 
fers and has suffered these 
massacres to go on since the 
days of Gladstone, why should 
she encourage the Christian 
dogs of war in the Balkans now? 
‘*With what face can the Con- 
cert of Europe, which has beer 
silent in regard to Tripoli and 
Persia, pose as the protectors 
of thé Macedonians?’’ 1f Home 
Rule is to be advocated in 
Macedonia, why not in Ireland? 
But that the Young Turks are 
quite wide-awake to the im- 
portance of such questions is 
shown from the following pas- 











Balkans filled with dreams of 
liberty and plenty such as other nations had yielded to. 
this point Dr. Ferrero writes: 


On 


‘*Emigration has in truth undergone rapid increase in Mace- 
donia during the last twenty years. At first the Macedonians 
went into the cities of the eastern Mediterranean, but then 
the report reached even the Macedonian villages that beyond 
the Atlantic were countries of fabulous wealth, where in a few 
years a laborious and saving Macedonian could hoard up as 
much money as was required to purchase a fine piece of land on 
his return. In 1901 the Macedonians began to emigrate to 
America; to North America, where they are numerous, espe- 
cially in Hlinois, and to South America, where a number of them 
made their way to Argentina. Henceforward Macedonia, like 
Italy and Hungary, and so many countries of Europe, has its 
Americans, a people who live between the two worlds. 

‘‘Emigration produced the same effects in Macedonia as in 
the other regions of Europe; it spread among the masses the 
aspirations toward an easier and safer life; it awakened initia- 
tive and courage, increased the needs and also the vices. To 
the propaganda of the schools there were consequently added 
the teachings of experience to persuade the Christian populations 
of Macedonia that new and happier times were dawning, as soon 
as they should know how to act, to move, and to dare.” 


sage in Mr. Ryan’s article: 


“There is a very prevalent belief . . . that the Turks, and 
especially the Young Turks, are antagonistic to all reform in 
Macedonia and wish to impose a system of unification on the 
whole Empire. Now, it is certainly true that threats and inter- 
ference from without in favor of a subject race do not usually 
have the effect of making the dominant Power more amenable to 
reason. If France, Germany, and Russia were lecturing England 
on her sins, and armed expeditions of American-Irish were land- 
ing on the Irish coast, public opinion here would not be very 
favorable to Home Rule for Ireland. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Turks attribute most of the disturbance in Macedonia to the 
Bulgarian bands, and maintain that even if massacres have 
occurred, as recently at Kochana, it is these reckless bands that 
have given the first provocation. Rightly or wrongly—and 
probably very wrongly—they have followed the usual way of all 
peoples in like circumstances and have attempted to meet extet- 
nal pressure—in the case of Tripoli the words might be wanton 
attack—by internal concentration and the postponement of all 
reform.” 


Mr. Ryan then makes a slashing arraignment of the Concert 


of Europe. As the knout has a metal pellet at the end of the 


lash, so this writer arms his scourge with a stinging passage from 
Mark Twain. 


He writes: 
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“One of the most revolting hypocrisies of the whole affair is 
that the precious Concert of Europe—that is to say, the ‘Chris- 
tian’ Powers of Europe, to the exclusion of Turkey—about 
whose resuscitation some Radical journalists are incompre- 
hensively enthusiastic, includes Italy and Russia. And Russia, 
as has been mentioned, is one of the two ‘mandatories’ of 
Europe; Russia which, on any showing, is an immeasurably less 
civilized State than Turkey, when the most extreme deductions 
are made; . Russia, whose |hands are dripping with the blood of 
Persian Nationalists fighting for liberty, and whose jails are 
choked with the flower of her own people. But then Russia is 
Christian, she is a member of the ‘Concert,’ she doesn’t ‘ pollute’ 
the soil of Europe. No Collective Notes will pass round the 
Chancelleries on the state of Persia, or Georgia, or Finland. It 
might disturb the harmony. And then Italy, another member of 
the Concert, with her hands red with the blood of the unfor- 
tunate and heroic Arabs of Tripoli, fighting as gallantly as any 
people: ever fought against the most shameless brigandage of 
modern times. Such are the teachers of Turkey, her moral ex- 
emplars in the ways of good government. One thinks of Mark 
Twain’s stinging characterization twelve years ago of the Con- 
cert at that time. On New Year’s Eve, 1900, he wrote as follows: 
‘A greeting from the nineteenth to the twentieth century.’ ‘I 
bring you the stately nation named Christendom, returning be- 
draggled, besmirched, and dishonored, from private raids in Kiao, 
China, Manchuria, South Africa, and the Philippines, with her 
soul full of meanness, her pocket full of boodle, and her mouth 
full of pious hypocrisies. Give her soap and towel, but hide the 
looking-glass.’ Turkey assuredly can hold her head as high as 
the highest of her mentors and critics.” 
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tence of Bismarck on the fameus Doctrine promulgated 

by the fifth President of the United States. It is ‘‘ very 
extraordinary,”’ said Canning as Prime Minister, and ‘‘ England is 
prepared to combat it in the most unequivocal manner.”’ The 
French jurist Ollivier admitted the Doctrine’s ‘‘mingled quali- 
ties of astuteness and naiveté.’’ Lord Salisbury in 1895 de- 
clared that it ‘‘was not international law.”” Yet Mr. Perey F. 
Martin admits in The Fortnightly Review (London) that the 
United States has had its claims allowed by the Powers of Europe. 
This writer is a journalist of eminence, has traveled in Mexico 
and written a book on the South American republics. But he 
trains all his artillery on our Government as maintaining a right 


|: IS a piece of international impertinence,’’ was the sen- 
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Copyrighted by the American Press Association. 
HIS FIRST AND LAST SCOUTING TRIP. 


Lieutenant Tarraxtchieff, the first Bulgarian aviator to go on a 
scouting expedition, was also the first to lose his life. He was set- 
ting off toward Adrianople when his machinery went wrong and 
he crashed to the ground, receiving terrible injuries. He is seen here 
saying good-by to General Yaukoff. 











which is not ours and is in fact absurd. Two main points of criti- 
He declares that Monroe’s idea has been 
perverted and distorted by his successors. It is allowed, he says, 
that the President’s decree promised to become ‘‘a strong factor 
in the establishment of, maybe the enforcement of peace among 


v the turbulent Latin States.”’ But 


cism are made by him. 





since its promulgation, he adds: 








Copsrighted by the International. News Service. 


A TURKISH SUPPLY-TRAIN CAPTURED BY GREEKS NEAR SALONIKA. 








‘Two important and, indeed, 
vital developments have oc- 
eurred which have served to 
taint, if not entirely to destroy, 
the value and the effect of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The first of 
these has been the general 
change which has come about 
in the status of the smaller in- 
dependent States, the majority 
of which, notwithstanding the 
frequent political uprisings of 
which they are made the center, 
consider themselves fully capa- 
ble of proceeding alone, and of 
managing their internal affairs, 
unassisted by the advice or co- 
operation of the United States. 

‘‘The second condition is of 
the most serious and far-reach- 
ing character. As originally de- 
fined by James Monroe and am- 
plified by John Quiney Adams, 
the implication of the Doctrine 
was that if the United States en- 
forced the exclusion of Europe 
from the Americas, they would 
in turn, abstain from having 
anything to do with Europe’s 
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possessions at that time in the Americas, or with the course of 
events occurring in Asia and Africa. But the foreign policy of 
the United States has continually run counter to that implied 
pledge, and the moral value of continued assertion of opposition 

















CHOLERA PASHA. 


The real defender of Constantinople. R 
—Amsterdammer. 


to European interference in the Americas has been weakened 
correspondingly. It is, therefore, the more surprizing to ob- 
serve, when the principle of the Monroe Doctrine is invoked, 
European Governments consenting to recognize it.” 


To prove his point Mr. Martin details the circumstances 
under which the United States, ‘‘upon the most trifling pretext,”’ 
annexed Upper California, when gold was discovered there. 
The “A few years 
adds, the Government of the United States incited the Pana- 
mans to revolt against Colombia, with the sole object of securing 
at a nominal price ‘‘ ground for the Panama Canal.’’ He rownds 
up his list of our depredations on foreign territory thus: 


seizure of Texas followed. later,’ he 


“‘Contemporary history, as yet partly unwritten, affords other 
equally striking examples of the manner in which the Monroe 
Doctrine has been construed by its authors. We have but to 
recall the seizure, without justification or provocation, of Porto 
Rico; the annexation, equally without motive, of the Philippine 
Islands; the military otcupation, between 1904 and 1906, by 
American troops of the Island of Cuba; the absorption of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the practical control over the twin Re- 
publics of Santo Domingo and Haiti. In one and all of these 
acts the United States has been permitted to infringe the prin- 
ciples of its own Doctrine without as much as an official protest 
being offered by any other Christian Government, a fact which 
future recorders of events will assuredly regard with no less 
astonishment than indignation. The one Government which 
could have protested with abundant reason and authority was 
our own; but it has consistently stood aside, silent and not even 
regardful.”’ 


The United States has no respect for treaties, so long as the 
letter and spirit of the Monroe Doctrine are preserved intact, 
says Mr. Martin, and blames the English Government for their 
submissiveness to the decrees of Washington, which has plainly 
violated the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in Ciscriminating in the 
matter of Panama tolls in favor of United States ships, while 
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‘‘with studied insolence”’ declining to notice the British protest, 
Yet is not England to blame? he asks: 


‘‘While we have every reason to reproach the Government of 
the United States for having resolved to tear up a treaty which 
is as precise in its language as it is fair in equity, we have more 
cause to feel indignant with our own Government not only for 
having neglected to protect our rights, but for having gone out 
of its way to bow down to and worship the Monroe Doctrine at 
the very time when it was being used as a weapon against us.” 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


OVA SCOTIA’S NEGLECT of the gifts showered upon 
her by Nature was wittily pointed out more than seventy 
years ago by Thomas Chandler Haliburton, a patriotic 

Nova Scotian, who later became a member of the British Par- 
liament. In his inimitable ‘‘Clockmaker,’’ he makes Sam Slick 
of Slickville (U. S.), the clever pedler of the wooden article, 
advise the colonial assembly ‘‘to turn to, heart and hand, and 
develop the resources of their fine country,” “‘ facilitate the means 
of transport, promote internal improvement, and encourage 
foreign trade.’’ By pursuing this course, Sam Slick declared, 
the legislators would make Nova Scotia ‘‘one of the richest and 
greatest, as it now is one of the happiest sections of all America, 
I hope I may be skinned if they wouldn’t. They would, I 
swan.” 

His advice does not appear to have had much effect in pro- 
moting the agricultural and industrial prosperity of the Maritime 
Provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. This is at least the opinion of an able and impartial 
man, for Dr. David Soloan, Principal of the Nova Scotia Normal 
College, in an address before the Provincial Educational Asso- 
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THE GOOD MOTHER. 


You'd better let mother 
—Pasquino (Turin). 











EvropeE—‘ Wait a moment, children! 
divide the cake.” 
ciation of Prince Edward Island (one of the most fertile spots it 
the whole of Canada) states plainly that Sam Slick’s advice has 
not been followed because people have not been educated 0 
follow it. He recommends ‘‘forming the minds of the voung 0 
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new and truer conceptions of education and to a larger and 
more purposeful sphere of mental activities.”’ 


The backward condition of things at present in the Maritime 
Provinces requires some fundamental change in the program of 

















MapDaME DipLomacy—‘ What a fine display for The Hague Con- 


ference!”’ —Pasquino (Turin). 


the schools and colleges, he holds. He ealls for vocational and 
technical colleges, where road-making, practical mining, and 
farming on an economic basis should supplant, or at least gen- 
erously supplement, educational institutions where Greek and 
Latin, English and general mathematics are given the chief 
place. The present deplorable condition of his country he 
describes as follows: 


“We have depleted our soil, partly ruined our fishery, destroyed 
our forests, pawned our coal mines to monopolists who take 
heavy toll, left our producing classes as incapable as ever of 
skilfully carrying on the staple industries; and finally, we have 
watched, and still continue to watch, the steady emigration of 
our young people to lands less fair and less favored by nature 
than our own.” 


He proceeds to discuss the part which education, or the mis- 
direction of education, has played in bringing about this des- 
perate condition. There is abundant zeal for education, the 
schools and colleges are full to overflowing, yet education has 
ailed in its mission to the masses: 


“Tt has failed to train the masses to their work as productive 
laborers and to an intelligent conception of civie duty. Evi- 
dences of this failure are round about us at every hand; in al- 
most every section into which you go when you return to your 
honorable labors among the youth of Prince Edward Island; in 
almost any part of the neighboring provinces you may choose to 
Visit.” 

Here is the remedy he prescribes: 


“There need be no violent interference with present effort in 
coll ze and high school. The apostles of pure culture and in- 
dustrial laissez faire might without regret be left to their idols. 
All we should need to do would be to develop parallel to the 
merely intellectual courses of instruction in common school, high 
school, and college effective and convincing courses of training 
for the children of the people—training to vocation, whether agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial. The time has come for a 
Popular movement toward this end. Let us begin at once as- 
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siduously to cultivate a body of public opinion that will stimulate 
to action and determinedly support those legislators who show 
the courage and the intelligence to move in the present crisis.”’ 


The duty of the legislators, asserts the principal, is to make a 
federal grant toward the promotion of agricultural and indus- 
trial education, such grant to be distributed among the prov~ 
inces of the Dominion needing it. ‘‘Ten millions a year,’’ he 
asks as the amount required, for this sum, ‘distributed among 
the provinces for the improvement of the common and high 
schools and for the benefit of technical education in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, would within twenty years place our 
country in the forefront of the nations of the earth in industrial 
efficiency and culture.”’ 

The Montreal Weekly Witness speaks out strongly in approval 
of Dr. Soloan’s idea of Federal aid for education, and advocates 
discarding the present method of provincial control in which 
Canada after confederation followed the example of the United 
States. The Witness remarks: 


“‘The general idea of cooperation between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments in this important matter is one that is 
worthy of being considered by way of conference. There is no 
part of the Dominion, east or west, where the teachings of modern 
science in agriculture are not needed, and that form of cooper- 
ation n¢ed.in no way affect the educational independence of the 
several sprovinees.”’ 

The ‘‘subject is an important one, and is entitled to unpreju- 
diced consideration,’’ guardedly remarks the Toronto Globe, 
after giving a brief summary of Dr. Soloan’s views. 

That the attention of all Canada has been called to this subject 
is apparent from the fact that The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star (Montreal) has offered three prizes, to the total amount: of 
$100, for.essays in answer to the questions: 


‘‘What can be done to accelerate the growth of population, to 
add to their industries, to make their farms more profitable, 
and to give the Maritime Provinces their legitimate place in 
our progressive country.”’ 

















SERVIA AT THE SEASIDE. 


Scene—Durazzo-super-Mare, Albania. 

OLDEST INHABITANT—** Making a long stay here, sir? ”’ 

SERVIA—“‘ Oh, it depends.”’ (Sotto voce)—‘‘Are you much troubled 
with two-headed eagles in these parts?” —Punch (London). 
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HUMAN BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


HOULD the laborer who comes to this country with the 
intention of returning to his native land be encouraged or 
not? Is he of benefit to his temporary home or does he 

injure it? It has been generally thought that these ‘‘birds of 
are objectionable, but Prof. W. B. Bailey, of Yale, 
shows in The American Journal of Sociology (Chicago) that 
there are items on the credit side of their 


passage ”’ 





The result of such migration during the crisis is to limit the fal} 
in wages, and to free the community from the necessity of sup- 
porting a number of unemployed who have made scant pro- 
vision for the future.” 


It is true, Professor Bailey admits, that the returning laborer 
carries money with him, but those who go back in swarms during 
bad times, as has been noted above, are not 





account. The problem they present, we are 
told, is comparatively recent with us. Until 
late years the foreign temporary workman 
has been kept away by lack of knowledge 
of his opportunities and lack of rapid and 
cheap transportation. Both these objections 
being now overcome, he is upon us en masse, 
and we seareely know whether to welcome 
Professor Bailey writes in 


him or not. 


substance: 


‘*By the term ‘bird of passage,’ as used in 
this article, is meant the male laborer who 
comes to the United States with the inten- 
tion of earning and saving money while em- 
ployed here, and who, satisfied with his 
competence or finding the opportunity for 
employment gone through the beginning of 
a period of industrial depression, returns 
home with his savings. Few of these laborers 
take all of their savings with them upon 
their departure, but in most eases out of 
their savings have been from time to time 
sending money to friends or relatives in the 
home country for their support, to pay off 
the mortgage on the home farm, to purchase 
land, or to improve the property already 
possest. Improvements made with Ameri- 
can money upon small farms are frequently 
seen in villages of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. 

‘**Altho most students of immigration seem 
to be united in their belief that this country 








PROFESSOR BAILEY. 


He shows that the immigrant who 
is a mere ** bird of passage’ may aid 
the American employer but undoubt- 
edly injures the American laborer. 


those with most money, but rather those 
with least. 
things than money, of which we are well 
rid—injuries received in the course of their 
work, impaired vitality, maimed bodies. It 
seems a little brutal to look at the matter 
in this way, but we can surely not assert 
that men who are carrying their troubles— 
and ours too—out of the country are in- 
juring us, industrially or socially. It may 
be cheaper, thinks Professor Bailey, to send 
home the worn-out and disabled industrial 
veterans than to support them here. He 
goes on: 


Moreover, they carry back other 


“In the matter of employment the ‘bird 
of passage’ serves as a sort of floating dock 
to rise and fall with the tides of industrial 
ebb and flow and render more stable the 
rate of wages. This stability, however, is 
purchased at considerable cost. A study of the 
arrivals and departures noted in the reports 
of the commissioner-general of immigration 
for the past few years will show that in the 
spring of the year a comparatively large pro- 
portion of the immigrants are males, and 
that in the fall of the year a comparatively 
large proportion of the emigrants are males. 
The ‘bird of passage’ isa male. He may 
be married or single, but as far as_ this 
country is concerned heis single. The indus- 
trial unit in this country has been the fam- 








should welcome able-bodied, normal persons ~ 

of decent habits who desire to settle per- 

manently in the United States, there is a general feeling that 
the ‘bird of passage’ forms a conspicuous exception to this rule 
and that this migrant to the United States is not to be encour- 
aged. The objections which have been raised against him can 
be grouped under four heads: . 

‘“‘1. Since he does not intend to settle in this country, he is 
not likely to be interested in American institutions, to adopt 
American customs, or to acquire American ideals. He fur- 
nishes an alien element in our body politic. 

‘2. The money which he saves in this country is not deposited 
in American banks to be used to develop our industries, but is 
sent abroad. This constitutes a permanent drain upon our re- 
sources, amounting to millions of dollars annually. 

‘“*3. The competition of this laborer, accustomed to foreign 
standards, tends to lower the American standard of living and 
makes it difficult for the American laborer to compete with him. 

‘4. The presence of a supply of migratory laborers tends, by 
stimulating the overproduction of commodities, to lead to 
industrial erises. If the supply of labor in a country were fixt, 
the increase in the demand for laborers would lead to increased 
wages which would make entrepreneurs more careful about in- 
creasing production. 

‘There. undoubtedly is truth in each one of these objections, 
but there are accompanying advantages which have been but little 
emphasized by students of this problem. There is little doubt 
that this large number of temporary migrants tends to reduce 
the variations in the price of labor by keeping the ratio of de- 
mand to supply more nearly constant. The arrival of tens of 
thousands of this class in good seasons undoubtedly tends to 
limit the rise in the rate of wages in this country, but when hard 
times come these same laborers return home and reduce the 
supply at the very time when the demand is beginning to fall off. 


ily. We have gone on the assumption that 
the head of the household should, with his 
earnings, be able to support a household. The ‘bird of pas- 
sage’ has no such obligation resting upon him. He wants to 
save a maximum amount of money. He is, therefore, anxious 
at all times to increase his earnings, but greater attention is 
given to the problem of reducing his expenditure. A group of 
these individuals will unite in hiring rooms and purchasing 
food with some one to do the cooking and care for the establish- 
ment. There is overcrowding and unsanitary living, but 
the cost is reduced to a minimum. If the objection can be 
made that among certain classes in this country there is a 
standard of high living, it certainly can not be raised against 
the ‘bird of passage.’ The trouble with him is that he does 
not have a high standard of living and herein seems to lie the 
principal danger from this group. 

“This apparently unlimited supply of cheap labor has made 
us eareless in certain respects in this country. We have Con- 
tinued to perform by manual labor much work which would 
otherwise have been done by machinery. In this way inven- 
tion may have been retarded. We have become careless and 
wasteful of human life. We neglect properly to safeguard our 
machinery and protect the lives of our miners. 

‘“‘A plentiful supply of labor is undoubtedly desirable, but if 
an appreciable proportion comes from temporary migrants, the 
brunt of the competition will fall upon the American father, and 
we may expect a still longer postponement of marriage and & 
further reduction in the size of the family. If the American 
laborer . . . escapes the evil effects of this competition by 


rising above it, all will be well. But if he is forced to approxi 
mate the standards of the celibate immigrant we shall have 
(among the native stock) a retardation in the natural increase 
which is none the less evident altho we may be unconscious of 
its cause.” 
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LARGE EYE, LARGE BRAIN; SMALL EYE, SMALL BRAIN. 


Eyes and brains of two species of fish. Whether human eyes and brains correspond in this way is an interesting question. 
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EYE AND BRAIN 


HAT THE EYE is the window of the soul, not only in 
a poetical but in a mathematical sense, conformably 
to the data of the most modern physiology, appears from 
recent experiments which indicate that it corresponds in size 
very faithfully with the weight of the brain. As our brains, 
among other things, are reservoirs of the sensations sent thither 
from eye and ear and hand, and also workshops wherein these 
sensations are combined and made over into movements of the 
limbs, constituting acts, it might be expected that reservoir 


‘ and workshop would be larger when the sources of these sensa- 


tions were more extended. So it seems to be with the eye at 
least. The rat, with its little beady eye, has a disproportion- 
ately small brain; the large-eyed squirrel, of the same family, 
has a much larger one. Possibly the Greeks, who so admired 
the large, liquid orb, that ‘‘cow-eyed’’ with them was a com- 
plimentary epithet as applied to a woman, were right after all, 
as they so frequently were. Henri Langier, writing on this 
subject of brain-weight in La Nature (Paris, November 9), says 
In part: 


“Is it possible to establish a relation between the intellectual 
development of a given animal and the weight of its brain? 
This question has been asked since we have more or less ex- 
plicitly adopted the idea that the brain is the substratum.of the 
mental functions. The naturalists,on the one hand, and the 
anthropologists on the other, have tried to analyze the different 
factors that determine brain-weight. The first anthropologists 
Stated the question in its most ambitious form: they hoped to 
ascertain and measure the variations of intelligence in different 
individuals of the same race by simply examining the form and 
Weight of the brain. Thus put, the question was evidently too 
complex for direct solution. 

“Clearly we can not get at the degree of intelligence of the 
various animal species by simply comparing the absolute weights 
of their brains. The central nervous system is the meeting- 
Point of all thé sensitive connections from every part of the 
body; for equal intelligence a large animal should thus possess 
alarger brain than a small one.” 


But comparison of proportionate brain-weights, first sug- 
gested by Cuvier, was scarcely more successful. On this basis, 
the smaller the animal, the greater its mind. Evidently there 
is an error here in the opposite direction. What is it? Says 
Mr. Langier: : 


“An essential determining factor was found when attention 
Was directed to the relative values of the body-surface in different 
atimals. The innervation of the cutaneous surface is infinitely 
finer, more delicate and denser than that of the central masses; 
it must then have an influence of the first order on the brain- 


weight. Now simple geometric considerations show that small 
animals have a relatively larger body-surface than large ones, 

. and if, as seems natural, the body-surface influences the 
brain-weight, we may understand how small animals, having 
a relatively greater surface, have also a relatively higher brain- 
weight. 

‘‘But altho the part played by the surface appears to be very 
important . . . it is insufficient to explain all the facts; if we 
go more into detail we see that from the small to the large ani- 
mal, the brain-weight increases less rapidly than the surface. 

‘*Now there are in the organism some surfaces with more and 
some with less rich innervation, which fact ought to play its 
part in determining the cerebral weight. . . . We wish to call 
attention to a recently discovered relation which has been 
rapidly generalized—the influence of the retinal surface on the 
brain-weight. The eye has a richness of innervation incom- 
parably greater than the skin. Experiment has confirmed 
what reasoning might make us expect—the preponderant in- 
fluence of the eye on the weight of the brain.”’ 


This fact, we are told, was observed first among fish. Of two 
nearly related species on the coast of Brittany, the smaller has 
the larger eye and also the heavier brain. 
is manifest in numerous animals. 


The same thing 
Lapicque has shown that 
among rodents of very different brain-weights this corresponds, 
not to the size of the animal, but very closely to that of the eye. 
Thus the brown rat is on an average nearly 40 per cent. heavier 
than the squirrel. Its eye, however, has about half the diam- 
eter of the squirrel’s, and its brain weighs less than half as 
much. Some writers have divided the brain into two parts, one 
of which, embracing the inferior centers, depends, they say, 
directly in size on that of the body, while the other, composed of 
the higher centers, varies in size with the psychic values. This 
is all wrong, Mr. Langier assures us; the lower centers, no less 
than the higher, are conditioned, altho indirectly, on the rich- 
ness of innervation of the sense-organs. 
this appeal to his readers: 


The writer then makes 


‘‘We have set forth these facts, primarily because of the 
interest of the question, but also because we hope that some 
of our readers may be able to give active aid to the scientists 
who are now engaged in studying this point. All these who 
own a balance of some sensitiveness may render great service 
to science by ascertaining facts and figures—all those who hunt, 
who fish, who have daily under their hands animals, sometimes 
rare ones, whose brain-weight is either unknown or known 


imperfectly. ...... 
“The facts wanted are: body-weight, brain-weight, ocular 
diameter. They should note also facts known to them about 


the animal in question; thus they will contribute on their part 
to the clearing up of one of the most interesting problems that 
modern anatomy and physiology are called upon to solve.’’— 
Translation made for THE Literary DiGEsv. 














TO HALT INCOMPETENT SURGERY 
AX MAN with the degree of M.D. is at present legally 





competent to perform major operations in surgery. 
That this is wrong, and that it should no longer be 
permitted, is the opinion of the Clinical Congress of Surgeons of 
North America, recently assembled in the city of New York. 
This body, described by the New York Sun (November 16) as 







their graduates as have, in addition to their medical course, ful- 
filled the necessary apprenticeship in surgical hospitals, operative 
laboratories, and actual operatory surgery. 
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‘‘The committee should authorize and popularize the use of 


this title by men upon whom it is conferred, and its use should 
especially be urged in all directories of physicians in order that 

‘ the laity as well as the medical man can distinguish between 
the men who have and the men who have not been authorized 
to practise surgery. 


“T believe that the time has come for a concerted action on 
the part of the great body of thinking 
surgeons on this continent to insist that 






























From “The Technical World Magazine,"’ Chicago. 








the surgeon of the future shall not only 
be thoroughly educated in the science of 
medicine, but that he shall have a thor- 
ough training in the technic of surgery 
under the direction of a practical surgeon 
before he is legally or morally allowed to 
operate upon the public.” 


The resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 





ROOF-LANDING FOR AVIATORS— 
Fliers are to be welcomed on the roof 
of a new hotel in Philadelphia. The idea 
of utilizing roofs as landing places for aero- 
planes is by no means new, but apparently 
the Quaker City is to be the first town 
to put it into practise. Says a writer’: 
The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
December): 

‘*Philadelphia soon will be the first city 
in the country to have a hotel equipped 
appropriately to receive guests who may 
arrive at the hostelry in aeroplanes. On 
top of the main portion of the structure, 
a score or more stories above the street 
and higher than the top of any other 
building in the vicinity, there has been 


LANDING PLATFORM FOR AIR-CRAFT ON A PHILADELPHIA HOTEL ROOF. erected a commodious landing platform, 





upon which all forms of aerial craft 





























“the greatest assembly of surgeons in American history,’’ went 
on record in favor of requiring that every physician in the 
United States and Canada shall have been recognized and regis- 
tered as a competent surgeon before he is allowed to perform 
surgical operations. The resolutions propose that colleges and 
other appropriate authorities be vested with the power to 
award supplementary degrees to physicians qualified for surgical 
work and that the standard be set by national legislation. 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin, of Chicago, introduced the resolu- 
tions, and in support of them he said: 


‘“‘T believe that this largest organization of surgeons on the 
American continent should assume the responsibility and the 
authority for standardizing surgery. This can begin at once 
by this body authorizing the appointment of a thoroughly rep- 
resentative committee, which committee shall have the power 
to act alone or in conjunction with other committees invited to 
join them, along the following lines: 

‘Tt should formulate a minimum standard of requirements 
which should be possest by any authorized graduate in medicine 
who is allowed to perform independently operations in general 
surgery or any of its specialties. 

“The committee should consider the desirability of listing 
the names of those men who desire to practise surgery and who 
come under the authorized requirements. 

“The committee shou!d seek a means of legalizing under na- 
tional, colonial, State, or provincial law a distinct degree sup- 
plementing the medical degree, which shall be conferred upon 
physicians possessing the requirements recognized by this law 
as necessary to be possest by operating surgeons. 

‘It should seek cooperation with the medical schools of the 
continent which have the right to confer the degree of M.D. 
under the recognized standards and should authorize those col- 
leges to confer the supplementary degree of surgeon on such of 





will be capable of alighting with per 
fect safety. The platform is one hundred feet in length and 
fifty feet in width, with a portable section which can be added 
to make it eighty feet longer if desired. Around the edges 
are a series of buffers, composed of ropes weighted here and 
there with sandbags, to catch a plane should an aviator be 
unable to check its momentum in time to prevent a plunge to 
the street-level. Another feature which will make the hotel 
unique, and which will be added in the near future, will be two 
elevators capable of handling the largest autc mobiles and con- 
nected with a roadway running around a portion of the roof 9 
that an aviator may step directly into his ear.” 





WELLS THAT FILL BY NIGHT—If you depend for you 
water-supply on certain natural wells in western Australia, you 
must draw it after dark, otherwise you will be apt to fail to find 
it. These remarkable springs are filled by night, but the wate 
withdraws into underground passages by day, to return agail 
at twilight. The cause of this action is not yet clearly know), 
altho this note in Cosmos (Paris) suggests an explanation: 


“There are singular wells, in the deserts of western Alt 
tralia, that, altho dry all day, furnish water abundantly during 
the night. The arrival of the water is announced by a whit 
tling of the air as it escapes from the ground forming the bottol 
of the reservoirs. Dr. Malcolm Maclaren, who has studied o 
of these curious geological phenomena, has shown that the walé 
reaches these wells through a long, narrow passage starting fret 
a cavity formed of a fine stratum of gneiss. . . . He thinks tha! 
in the heat of the day. this layer swells and, descending inl 
the cavity, forms a depression in which the water collects; whet 
it grows cool the layer contracts and drives the air and # 
water into the passage communicating with the well. 
explanation is only partly satisfactory.”—Translation made far 
Tue Literary DIGEsT. 
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ACETYLENE’S NEW VICTORY 


SUDDEN SETBACK, after its initial success, occurred 

~ in the acetylene-gas industry, due partly to the rise 

of other cheap and effective illuminants, and partly to 

the fear inspired by a few unfortunate accidents, in which reser- 

voirs of the gas exploded with disastrous results. Manufac- 

turers of calcium carbide turned their attention in other direc- 
tions, and such acetylene as con- 
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smoking-room, with two extension tables and a folding desk. 
In the rear is a kitchenette, compact and complete from 
stove to refrigerator. 

“The interior of the car is finished throughout with solid 
mahogany and the drapings are very luxurious. The carpet is 
of the Pullman type, also green to match the rest of the fittings. 
There are four telephones in the car to connect with the chauffeur, 
besides the electric car-bells. Lighting arrangements are per- 
feet, and consist of dynamo and two large accumulators with a 
capacity of 160 amperes. The front of the car has six lights— 

: ad 





tinued to be used was stored in 
liquid solution, instead of under 
pressure. For movable sources, 
such as motor-headlights, acet- 
ylene is still the only suitable 
illuminant, and in the oxyacet- 
ylene blowpipe it has furnished 
a new and powerful agent for 
cutting and welding metals. Of 
late an effort has been made to 
regain for acetylene its former 
status as a general illuminant, 
especially by using it with in- 
mantles. Says a 
writer in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, November 9): 


candescent 


‘Here is met a difficulty due 
to the insufficient resistance of 
mantles under the shock of in- 
jected gas. 

“Acetylene requires, for a 
given volume, a_ considerable 
quantity of air; it has thus been 








Courtesy of *‘ Popular Electricity,’* Chicago. 


A HOTEL ON TIRES; AN AUTOMOBILE WITH ‘“ ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME.” 








necessary to give to the jet of gas 
ahigh velocity. . . . Ordinary mantles are not strong enough, 
under these conditions. Thus special mantles must be made 
for use with acetylene—mantles that are solider-and not so 
large as those commonly used. 

‘‘While a cubic yard of ordinary illuminating gas furnishes 
about 5,000 heat-units, the same volume of acetylene furnishes 
7,000; thus is obtained a much hotter flame. . . . Now the heat 
of the flame is the fundamental condition of the efficiency of a 
mantle. This is one of the advantages of acetylene. Owing 
to the use of extra-strong mantles, this gas has made it possible 
to reduce the cost of production, per candle-power-hour, notably 
below what it is for coal-gas and electricity. This price, in 
fact, never gets higher than five cents for 1,000 candle-power- 
hours, which is extraordinarily low, when we consider that elec- 
tric light costs to produce in Paris nearly 20 cents per 1,000 
candle-power-hours. We are thus led to give up the illumina- 
ting power which is a property of acetylene itself, and to rely 
henceforth on its heat of oxidation to obtain a light whose effi- 
ciency is double that from the ‘butterfly’ jet, brilliant tho it 
was. We thus see once more of what practical interest is the 
use of the rare earths, to which we owe nearly all the progress 
in lighting that has been accomplished for fifty years past.”— 
Translation made for Tae LitERARY DicsEst, 





A HOTEL ON TIRES—An automobile for long-distance 
trips, built and furnished like a small Pullman car, assuring 
to the occupant luxury in travel, together with independence 
from hotels, has been built by U. H. Dandurand, of Montreal. 
On a 3-ton Packard truck chassis he has mounted a body 
whose interior arrangement is similar to that of a private 
railroad car. Twenty-five persons are easily carried on short 
trips, and for long journeys there are accommodations for the 
comfort of eleven, including chauffeur and cook. Says a writer 
in Popular Electricity (Chicago, December): 


“The body is twenty feet three inches over all. The com- 
partments consist of a stateroom for the driver in front, a 
ladies’ stateroom with sleeping-room for five, a’men’s stateroom 
With quarters for four. This section is also the dining- and 





two electric, two gas, and two oil. The rear has four lights, one 
ordinary red tail-light, one electric dome-light, and two railway 
signal-lamps with red, green, and white lights. 

“Under the body-fioor are five lockers containing planks to re- 
enforce weak bridges, blocks and tackle, and an entire touring 
emergency outfit,” 





LOOKING FOR SOME LOST RADIUM—The classic search 
for a needle in a haystack can no longer be quoted as the 
typical quest for the undiscoverable. Even the citizen-of the 
comic journal, looking for the far-rolling collar-button, pales 
into insignificance beside the chase, tedious but exciting, after 
a tiny particle of radium, now being made by a firm of chemists 
in Birmingham, England. The story goes, as abstracted 
from The Daily Mirror (London), by Popular Electricity 
(Chicago, December), that this precious particle, worth about 
$486, is only one-thirteenth of a grain in weight. The searchers 
hope to recover it from a quantity of ashes taken out of a bed- 
room fire grate. It seems that— 


“The firm hires out radium, and this particular portion, con- 
tained in a little holder known as the applicator, to which it was 
attached by strong varnish, was let to a local doctor. After 
applying the radium to the body of a patient, the doctor re- 
moved the applicator and the surgical dressings at the same time, 
and inadvertently threw both onto the bedroom fire. As the 
bandages flared up, the doctor realized his mistake, but it was 
too late to rescue the radium, for the varnish had perished, and 
the precious particle had mingled with the cinders. 

‘Collecting all the ashes in the fireplace, the doctor placed 
them in a cardboard box and sent them to the owners of the 
radium. ° Tests were applied, and these showed the ashes to be 
radioactive and to contain 4.5 out of the five milligrams (one 
thirteenth of a grain) of radium originally contained in the 
applicator. 

‘It is proposed to reduce the ashes to powder by slow ignition 
in oxygen—in fact, to heat the concentrated ashes by the same 
method as that used for the extraction-of barium. .. The process 
is difficult and will take a considerable time.” 
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SCANDINAVIA’S 


RENCH PICTURES, Spanish pictures, German pic- 
Fk tures, have come to us on pilgrimages seeking apprecia- 
tion. Now it is the turn of Scandinavian art, and an 
itinerant exhibition of works by the more or less unfamiliar 
painters of Northern Europe is open in New York. to go from 
here during the winter to Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago, and Boston. 
When the work of the unknown 


ART MESSAGE 


they are only to buy pictures or sit for portraits. The intense 
individuality of the northern art is but a direct outcome, racially 
and nationally, of the strong insularity and ingrowing patriot- 
ism of the Scandinavians. Their traditions are so old, so 
gripping and so simple—the sagas of the Vikings stir even the 
most jaded. The countries, except perhaps little Denmark, 
are so wrought by nature that unconsciously the small, the 
futile and puerile fade away 
and only rugged sincerity and 





Sorolla first broke upon the gaze 
of New Yorkers it created a 
furore and extra police were 
necessary to regulate the 
erowds that besieged this art 
exhibition. What will be the 
interest,created by the country- 
men of Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
Brandes? Anders Zorn we 
know and have entertained 
here, Thaulow’s swirling waters 
have been shown in many an 
art store; but the major art 
of the north remains almost as 
locked as the frozen country 
whence it comes. Before the 
eighties of the last century it 
had only the ‘‘bituminous dark- 
ness’? of Munich and Dussel- 
dorf to show—things our own 
painters were likewise occupied 
with. Then Scandinavia, like 
all the others, veered around to 
Paris, and learned the cult of 
impressionism. But her paint- 
ers, grouped in the little village 
of Grez in Fontainebleau, be- 
gan to hear the call of the north: 





vital expression can face tradi- 
tion of nature or time. Then, 
too, the remarkable homogene- 
ity ;of the Seandinavians as a 
race contributes its quota of 
strength and depth to all their 
expressions, literary, artistic, 
musical. Be the artist from 
whatever section he may, he is 
sure that his countrymen as a 
whole will understand what he 
is trying to say and know if his 
message is sincere. The bond 
of blood is so deep that what- 
ever foreign element is intro- 
duced, it is at once fused with 
the whole—even as Grieg, half 
Seoteh, became wholly Norwe- 
gian. 

“It is that common pulse, 
that rhythmie throb, that glow 
of Sweden for the Swedes, Nor- 
way for the Norwegians, which 
make their arts as easy to ree- 
ognize as is the Northman by 
his geographic habitat or phys- 
ical trait. And in spite of, or 
rather because of this homo- 
geneity their painters have 
been free to cut loose from the 
stereotyped and sing their own 
lays to any melody they chose. 

“That love for the open, the 


‘‘There is spring in the air—or “TWO SMALL GIRLS.” tradition of the homestead, has 
is it the surge of your blood? By Erik Werenskiold. driven the northern painters 
The breeze is from the north, “The Norwegian is as proud of Werenskiold and Munthe as of out of the cities to settle among 
Nansen.’ The pictures in these pages are reproduced from can- subjects which inspired their 

but gentle because from home. WEEE : navi iti si : P 
8 vases shown in the Scandinavian Exhibition. brush. Their homes are fash- 





Longing, I am pining to see 








the red of the farmhouses, the 

white birches, the dark lorest, and its still pools—and for the 
yearning of the north itself—come home!” These were the words 
of one of them, Richard Bergh, a Swede, to his fellows, ‘‘sun- 
ning themselves on the banks of the Seine or imbibing the false 
romanticism of New Italy.” 

They made their declaration of artistic independence, says 
Henry Reuterdahl in The Craftsman (December), and “poor, 
but filled with red-blood enthusiasm, this band of freethinkers 
returned to their own land of snow to batter down the Academic 
stay-at-homes.”” Mr. Reuterdahl was born in Sweden, but has 
become an American and his work is familiar to all. He writes 
with first-hand knowledge, of an art that grows ‘‘out of the 
heart of a race’’: 


“The art of the north shows countries of violent contrasts, of 
powerful colors, of strong light and inky darkness; the lines 
are severe, the mountains dark and heavily silhouetted against 
the pale summer night. . . . With fired imagination the north- 
ern man has developed a peculiar sense of patriotism in paint 
that seems to exist nowhere else. He is a fanatic, no longer a 
world-drifter—his own land is too beautiful, his own people too 
wondrous, and the common things in their everyday life glow to 
him in Homeric light. Of a primitive race he worships the lowly, 
the toilers of the soil. the seafarers; for him the city crowd— 


ioned like those of the locality, 
not foreign villss but fitting the 
soil. Like Winslow Homer they live the life they paint, but not 
as recluses, curiosities to the neighbors. Nor is theirs a life 
apart, as with us. 

“The Norwegian is as proud of Werenskiold and Munthe as of 
Nansen. The Swede smiles over his own Carl Larsson and buys 
another picture-book of the Larsson kiddies. rn celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday congratulated by Prince Eugen, who a 
representaiive of the throne arrived by special train offering the 
greetings of the King; the selectmen of the village suspended 
meeting and in a body paid their respects, and the peasants 
came in a torchlight parade—all just to honor a painter. It 
may not be within the scope of this article to surmise in all prob- 
ability that Winslow Homer, America’s great painter, cros 
his half-century mark stimulated by his own society, a bottle of 
beer, and a ham sandwich. And honor does not come alone to 
these men, their pictures are bought. At a recent exhibition in 
Stockholin paintings to the value of sixty-five thousand crowns 
were sold the first week—this in a town of the size of Cincinnat. 

“The writer suggested some years ago an exhibition of Swedish 
art in New York and the plans were laid before Karl Wahlin, att 
critic, the Huneker of Sweden. The reply read that the day 
should never come when Swedish painters would have to 8? 
abroad for support. This view, insular and even narrow, illus- 
trated the position of the northern painter, who having a market 
in his native land is encouraged by his own people to do what he 
feels, and three meals a day plus a smoke are great factors in 
man’s development.” 
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One of northern blood finas it difficult absolutely to char- 
acterize the different tendencies in Swedish and Norwegian art, 
says this writer. The Norwegian ‘‘may be more uncouth, more 
rugged.”’ It is easier to place the Dane: 


“His art is like his country, pleasant, with easy-going, roll- 
ing lines, flat stretches. The domesticity of the Dane, his 
fondness for the good things in life, his jollity, all crop out in the 
national art. It does not tear your emotions, you do not argue 
about it as you do over Ibsen and Strindberg—you are just 
pleased. The vein of the national temperament, the droll 
whimsieality, as in Hans Christian Andersen, is to the fore in 
modern Danish art—of course exprest in the technie of the 
day and like all good art dealing with its own time. Germans 
stay at the cafés, but the Danes at home, and so Viggo Johansen 
visualizes the family ties and the unity of the hearth. His pie- 
tures, somewhat akin to those of Simon, are marvels of fresh 
paint, lamplight effects, mother and children around the fire or 
the Saturday bath....... 

“Now the northern painter is honest, with him technic is 
only the means, and like Van Gogh, he looks for the soul of the 
thing. His pent-up emotions, the intoxication of patriotic 
painter-pride over the beauty of 
the fatherland fires him and with- 
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A STRIKE TO END SCHOOL NIGHT- 
WORK 


REIGN OF ANARCHY, at least for a time, is what 
9 the editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal seems planning 
as a climax to his attack on the public-school system. 

In four issues he has been trying to prove that the system is a 
failure. One of the attacks we quoted, and, later, the reply of 
an educational journal. Now he aims to reform one feature of 
the system out of hand by a nation-wide strike of parents against 
evening work. 
hours over ‘‘examples”’ that won’t come out right, and father 
and mother will not have to cudgel their brains over forgotten 
rules of algebra, if Mr. Bok has his way. During the Christmas: 
holidays there is to be a wholesale conspiracy between the par- 
ents and the Philadelphia editor to eliminate work at home. 
The plan is set forth in the January issue, which will reach the 
parents five days before Christmas, affording time for action. 


Little eyes are no more to blink sleepily for 





out knowing how or why he has 





given out that indescribable 
something which is more than 
paint surface. And when simple 
toilers make a_ shrine to the 
memory of a dead artist it is not 
because of his painting but be- 
cause of that which lies behind 
it. In the islands of Lofoden, up 
the coast of Norway and above 
the Aretie Circle, lived Gunnar 
Berg. He painted the fishers and 
their storm and stress, and the 
guil-laden rocks. Berg died, but 
his studio stands there to-day 
filled with warm rich canvases, 
painter-joys, a set palette, fat 
paint tubes—just as if he had 
gone outsidefor a smoke—a mau- 
soleum from horny-handed fish- 
ermen.”” 


Mr. Reuterdahl quotes a pas- 
sage from a. little volume, ‘‘Swe- 
den as Seen by its Artists,’ by 
Carl Laurin, and finds a note 
there that should be struck, he 
thinks, by our own home paint- 
ers. It runs: 


“Stockholm sleeps—in the 
church of the knights the chimes 
peal: over city and water; one 








Danish art in general *‘ does not 


EVENING 
By Einar Nielsen (Danish). 
tear your emotions.” 


BELLS. 


Nielsen shows you a pensive life of low vitality. 








thinks of the great who sleep in 
the vaults beneath—of all those who have written and worked 
down in the city—and the thought goes afar, south and north, 
to the north under the midnight sun and with thanks we remem- 
ber those who in song and paint have shown us the precious 
beauty of our Fatherland.”’ 


And he observes: 


“When the time comes that the people of the United States 
rise to such deep sense of appreciation of their poets and painters 
—then we shall have a truly national art, no longer an echo of 
abroad. These northern nations of Europe not only materially 
support their artists, but’ look upon them as national assets, 
figures of importance in their spiritual development. The land 
here is as beautiful as any, even more; our people interesting and 
pamtable, the wonders of out great cities stirring and immense. 
In the fusing of races there have arisen big American painters, 
Winslow Homer, the greatest national figure; and among the 
younger living there are men whose art belongs here exclusively 
—Bellows and Luks, the most American of all. But even a 


‘entury of painters can not establish an art national in spirit 
without the encouraging support of the people. 
And this shall be America’s great lesson from the north.” 


Principals and teachers of the schools can do nothing at present 
to effect a change, it is pointed out, because they are paid to do as 
they are bidden. The men who comprize our boards of education 
are “‘either indifferent to the situation, or lenoranige or too 
much engrossed in other affairs to give the requitfte attention 
to so big a problem.” They would really act, this journal 
thinks, ‘‘if the way were pointed out to them.” So the parents 
are urged to ‘‘take hold of that part of our ineffective system 
that spills over into their homes, the useless and really dangerous 
practise of carrying books home and asking pupils to do evening: 
study.”” In this way: 


A STEP THAT EVERY PARENT CAN TAKE 


“The schools are now closed for the Christmas holidays. 
There would be a tremendous jolt felt by the whole futile sys- 
tem, if, before the schools open again after the holidays, each 
father (or mother) would conv‘nce himseif c* ths wisdom of 
having his child’s lessons end with school hours. ivst as his own 
business ends with office hours; in other words, that there 
should be no books brought home, no lessons studied in the 
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evenings. Of the physical and mental folly of evening study 
by a child every parent can easily satisfy himself. Then, having 
satisfied himself on this point, let him write a simple note to the 
principal of his child’s school, or to the president of the local 
board of education, 
saying that he will per- 
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Just as our trade-unions put a premium on overtime work, 
with time-and-a-half pay, 
should be looked after, since surely they are worth quite as much 
to the child as the workman’s skill and strength are to him.” 
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mit no home study, and 
that all lessons given 
the child to do at home 


will be brought back 
the next morning un- 


touched. A parent so 
acting is entirely within 
his rights as the sup- 


porter of the schools; 
he is acting for the 


wisest physical and 
mental interests of his 
ehild; and where his 
example is multiplied 
by a score, or a hun- 
dred, it will compel an 
entire readjustment of 
the studies so as to 
bring them within the 
schoo! hours, with the 
result that it would be 
_@ question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the 
elimination of the use- 
less and the introduc- 
tion of sane methods 
that would teach a child 
how to study rather 
than ask him painfully 
to dig out a lesson, learn 
it, and repeat it like a 








STILL 
By Ludwig Karsten. 


LIFE, 


. This picture proves that the newest French movements in painting penetrate 
Scandinavia as well as other parts of Europe and America. 





A most conclusive ar. 
gument is the personal 
experience of the prin. 
cipal of a large New Jer. 
sey school who tried to 



































ascertain from a series 











of answers to questicns 
how much the pupilsae. 
tually studied at home, 
The results were: 
































“Only 21 per cent. of 
the two hundred and 
seventy-eight pupils ae- 
knowledged that they 
really studied at home. 
The records of these 
studious ones were look- 
ed up and there was 
found no tendency toin- 
provement from grade 
to grade. 

‘A large majority of 
the two hundred and 
. seventy-eight acknowl. 
: edged that they habit- 
ually neglected — their 
home lessons. The ree- 
ords of those were also 
looked up, and it was 



























parrot. There are fur- 
ther steps, but this is 
the first. In other words, the parent’s absolute refusal to let his 
child study in the evening can be made the most effective en- 
tering wedge for a readjustment of a magnificent institution 
gone lamentably wrong.” 


Some of the leading public-school educators have been asked 
to give their opinion of this proposal. One principal of a high 
school in the Middle West votes to try it and draws a picture of 
the ‘‘comedy”’ of children’s night work: 


‘In a million homes all over the country there is acted nightly 
the comedy of fathers and mothers teaching the children their 
lessons, with the teachers playing the detective the next morn- 
ing to see how well the parents have done the work of instruc- 
tion. The ordinary interests of the home are superseded, young 
children are kept up nights, and, perhaps worst of all, the chil- 
dren in the schools are kept parroting off text-books without 
ever learning how to go to the heart of the lesson, In this home 
study everything flattens out into a dead level of listlessness. 
The child in unfortunate circumstances loses interest, fails, ac- 
cepts failure as his lot in life, and leaves school as soon as pos- 
sible. The child whose parents can help in the preparation of 
lessons is coddled along from day to day without learning the 
most important lesson the school should teach—namely, how 
to study. 

“It is perfectly true that the school can’t do all that is ex- 
pected of it within the present hours. It is equally true that 
home study has become a nuisance to the children. The only 
way out is to give children more time in the school with the 
teachers to teach them.”’ 


One principal has already tried the scheme, and found it to 
work: 


‘*For years in my school no child has been permitted to take 
home text-books, except in the highest two grades, without special 
permission. Where parents asked the reason I showed them that 
a child would get more out of his school-books if he had them 
fresh in the regular course in school hours than if he took the 
attractiveness out of them by hasty and unmethodical use of 
them at home. I also showed the parents that if a child paid 
good attention to his work during the regular hours of school he 
accomplished a day’s work, and his next day’s work should not 
be deadened by poring over tasks of a similar nature at night. 





found that their prog- 
ress was affected to a 
very slight degree, if really at all, by their failure in home study. 
“The results plainly showed that all home lessons could be 
abandoned, with the work better performed in the classroom— 
provided, of course, that regular study periods were arranged. 
“T am inclined to believe that further investigations con- 
ducted along similar lines would bring out similar results. ~If this 
be so, the children of the grammar schools are themselves taking 
care of the question of home study in unmistakable fashion.” 
















ATTACKING “EAST-SIDE” ENGLISH 
A TERRIBLE WARNING for us is seen in the asser 





tion of the late Professor Skeat that the speech of the 

humbler classes tends always to become the speech of 
the educated. Thus, he declared, Cockney would work its way 
upward. If that is so, why may not the jargon of New York's 
East-side also have the same tendency? When Mr. Henry 
James was in New York, noting the changes that had come over 
its people since his early days, one of his chief concerns was with 
the speech he heard in everyday use, tinctured with so much of 
the alien tongues of our European population. The Board of 
Superintendents of New York schools have recently awakened 
to the dangers of the situation, and have issued formal instruc 
tions to teachers to attack this problem. When high school pt- 
pils say ‘‘t’row” for throw, ‘‘toin’”’ for turn, “‘goil”’ for gitl 
“lawr” for law, ‘“‘thoyd” for third, these officials rise up and 
say such English is not to be tolerated in New York. The New 
York Herald gives these abstracts of the new mandate: 


















“According to the instructions, which have been issued i 
the form of a brochure, copies of which now are ready for dit 
tribution from the office of William H. Maxwell, superintendent, 
mispronunciation of ‘ng,’ final or medial, is common. 

‘ng’ (as in ‘sing’ or any present partieiple) frequently is pro 
nounced as ‘nk’ or less commonly as ‘ng.’ Medial ‘ng’ free 
quently is mispronounced. Singing is pronounced ‘sing-ging: 
Finger is mispronounced as ‘fing-er,’ single as ‘sin-gle,’ linget 
as ‘ling-er,’ hanger as ‘hang-ger.’ and ‘len’th’ and ‘stren’th’ 
are used for length and strength. 
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“*With’ is made to rime with ‘pith. The most common 
mispronunciation of vowels is the confounding of the sounds 
‘oi’ and ‘er.’ Thus join becomes ‘jern,’ and oyster is trans- 
formed into ‘erster.’ Third 
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ing-houses, brigands and insurgents of every class rise up and 

hail him as ‘Our Poet.’ 
‘*The tonal color of a mighty funeral theme with the wail of the 
mourners weirdly interwoven 





becomes ‘thoyd,’ girl is ‘goil,’ 
turn is ‘toin’ and lureh is 
‘Joich.’ 

“The superintendent calls 
attention to the fact that the 
sound of ‘r,’ initial or medial, 
frequently is rendered as ‘w,’ 
as ‘wed’ for red and ‘sewing’ 
‘for soaring. It also is declared 
that in many instances the 
final ‘r’ completely disappears, 
as when car becomes ‘cah.’ 
On the other hand, it is asserted 
that an ‘r’ often is inserted or 
added when none ought to be 
heard, as ‘I saw-r a ship’ and 
‘Emma-r’s got a dog.’ 

‘There are several other im- 
perfections of speech to which 
the attention of the teachers is 
ealled,. with the request that 
care be taken to correct the 
pronunciation of pupils when- 
ever necessary. The educators 
also are cautioned to supervise, 
as far as possible, the reading 
habits of high-school students 
so as to stimulate within them 
a desire for the best books, 
stories, and plays, this being 
regarded as the best aid to the 
use of correct English in contra- 
distinction to ‘English as she is 
spoke’ the world over.” 





AS THE BULGAR 
THINKS , 


LOODSHED, | insurrec- 
tion, and massacre are 
often the inspiration of 








' HAROLD SOHLBERG. 
Painted by himself. 


A representative of a new romanticism. the characteristics of his 
work are unlike any other of the Scandinavians. 


pervades the poem, ‘Vela, 
Velika’: 


VELA, VELIKA 


(A Bulgarian Folk-Song) 


Vela, Velika! 

White robes are you washing, 
Black robes do you wear. 

Is it a mother 

You mourn or a father? 


Comrades, my comrades, 
It is not a mother 

I mourn nor a father, 
My heart is so lonely 
Because of my lover. 


With the insurgents 
Sallied he forth, 
Behind the insurgents 
At their home-coming 
Came sadly his horse. 


A saddle he bore, 

Whereon was a paper, 
Whereon there was written, 
Vela, Velika! 

Say what was written. 


Comrades, my comrades, 
Thus said the paper: 
Vela, Velika! 

Take thou a husband, 
Wait not for me. 


I was betrothed, 
Then I was married, 
Far, far away, 

In a foreign land, 
Not of my will. 


Dark earth was my bride, 
The guests at the wedding, 
Were Turkish soldiers, 
And for my choristers 

Had I black ravens. 








the folk-art of Bulgaria. Her 

legends and songs depicting such deeds of terror often mingle 
with the fragrance of the roses of Rumelia and the echo of the 
“sad soft sighing of the mountain pines.’’ Some glimpses into 
the heart of the Bulgar are afforded by a selection of his 
folk-lore, his proverbs, and folk-songs compiled by Pencho 
Slaveikoff and recently rendered into English. This volume 
isdealt with by Kate Arthur in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
where we read: 


“Most of these songs, says Slaveikoff, live only in the voice, 
altho without his flute no shepherd could endure the solitude of 
the parched lands of Dobrudja or the dismal darkness of the 
Balkan woodlands. 

“Strange trios of drum, violin, and clarinet wail mournful 
melodies at weddings, while the folk-dances are weirdly played 
by flute, fiddle, and bagpipe. 

“Three names stand out in the collection and preservation in 
verse of the folk-lore of the Bulgars; Pencho Slaveikoff, a journalist, 
warrior and poet, who among other things is noted for his trans- 
lation of the Bible; Stephen Verkovich, of Bosnia, and Dmitri 
Milandinoff. 

“It is to Pencho Slaveikoff, the most picturesque character 
of Sofia, to whom we owe these delightful bits of verse and im- 
pressive martial peans. Slaveikoff is essentially a Nietzschean. 
He has spent much of his time in Germany studying that phil- 
osopher and his followers. Slaveikoff’s nature surges with the 
revolt characteristic of his countrymen. It burns through even 
his compiled verses, and rises to white hot heat in his own 
creations. 

‘ “His translators call him the caged lion of Sofia, because he 
irks under the confines, the familiarity of his town where every 
one knows him, where, when he enters queer, out-of-the-way eat- 


‘“The same dirge-like quality 
is carried out in the following bit of verse: 


The wind is blowing over the fields, 

But out of my heart it sweeps not the darkness. 

I would that the wind should be made of my sighs, 
And it will surely find my beloved, 

It will sing him a desolate song; 

It will sing till he thinks of me. 


“Turkish invasions and the misery and degradation they are 
wont to carry with them were never more graphically depicted 
than in a Bulgar song which reads: 


BULGARIAN FOLK-SONG 


The voice of the herald is crying: 
‘Vela, young widow, turn up your sleeves— 
The Turkish Army approaches, 
Make ready the food and the beds, 
Bring up the wine from the cellar. 
You'll carry no weight in your heart, 
Whatever you carry beneath it.’ 

And thus the young widow replies: 
‘Herald, warn me no more. 

Their ways are well known to me, 
Their troops have dwelt in my house, 
And they have left it as waste, 

As waste as my widowed heart.’ ”’ 


Here are a few of the Bulgar’s proverbs: 


‘‘Good or bad, it matters not—they are all Bulgarian. 
‘*God is not sinless; he created the world. 

‘“Water and women go as you direct them. 

‘Only the nightingale can understand the rose. 

‘‘The poor fellow—he knows not the meaning of tears. 
‘*Who lives in sin is buried alive.” 




















ES} RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE ga 





THE UNDERWORLD 


ARELY does the underworld try to redeem itself; it 
R mainly depends upon those who are not of it, and who 
really only know it imperfectly. But a mission exists 

in Philadelphia that began its work under the direction of four 


There is no other word so descriptiye, and it is the 
Of these four men three descended 


‘**hoboes.”’ 
one they own for themselves. 
to the depths through drink 


REDEEMING ITSELF 


Born and brought up a true son of the tenderloin, he had nothing 


to fall from. At fourteen, having been already thoroughly 
schooled in the ways and means of the underworld, he launched 
himself upon his career as a ‘grafter.’ He soon acquired the 
uses of cocain and morphin as stimulants. He told me he 
had been a ‘sniffer’ and that the cartilages of his nose were 
eaten away from sniffing the drug as a man would use snuff, 

For twenty years he had been 





and dissipation; one was born 
there and simply had to adopt 
its ways. They 


themselves, however, 


reformed 
and then 
turned to help reform others 
of their kind by founding the 
Their 
equipment for their work was 
complete, for ‘“‘they knew from 


*‘Inasmuch Mission.” 


personal experience every 
of the 


believed 


scheme and subterfuge 
impostor, and they 
that by a sane, sympathetic 
study, through daily 
tion, of those 
restored to a 
their normal selves, they would 
to select the 
*” Their story 


associa- 
who had been 
semblanee of 
be able ‘wheat 
from the tares. 
and the 
founded in the Quaker City 
Jaekel in 
Work. 
First let us introduce the four: 


is told mission they 


described by Blair 
the December World's 


‘Arthur W. Taylor was a 
college man. He had been 
brought up in a Christian 
household by Christian par- 


ents. His ability had crowned 
him early with success, and 
before he had turned twenty- 
five he held a_high-salaried 


FOUNDERS OF THE 


Taylor, Tyler, Lawrence, 








“INASMUCH MISSION.” 


and Long 
deemed themselves and then set about redeeming Philadelphia’s ten- 
Their aggregate capital at the start was twenty-seven cents. 


an habitué of the dens of viee 
in the large cities. He knew 
his Chinatown like a book, and 
under the somnolent influence 
of opium he often spent weeks 
at a time in the mole-holes of 
the Chinese segregations. After 
a while the sight of him even 
became repellent to the keepers 
of the lowest resorts, and he 
had been thrown out ttme and 
time again from the filthiest 
brothels in several cities. Long 
was married last December, 
and he told me that his wife 
was the only decent woman 
he had ever known. He has 
not touched drugs or liquor in 





three years, and he has built 
himself up in weight from 118 
to almost 200 pounds.”’ 


The four men sometimes 
met in a Vine-street Mission. 
The three who had descended 
had still hopes of regaining 
their self-respect, and they told 
each other the story of their 
lives. Finally, as acquaint- 
ance ripened, they met one 
evening and formed an “ Inas- 
much Association.”’ This was 
their platform: 


‘*We, with all humility, be- 
ing four men who have been 
to the very gates of Hell, and 
who, only through the gracious 
love and saving power of our 


the four ‘‘bums"’ who re- 








position as a traveling ac- derloin. 

countant for the Standard 

OilCompany. But'thesubtle, 

mysterious workings of rum ‘got him.’ He lost his position; 


his friends discarded him. He took to ‘the road,’ and for years 
he followed the tramp-routes of the continent. 

‘“A scion of one of Virginia’s oldest families was the second 
of the quartet, George A. Tyler. He lived respectably with his 
wife and family in a quiet Southern town. An associate with 
his father in the lumber business, prominent in church and social 
circles, he had everything to live for. An occasional drink at 
his club started him on the downward path, and little by little 
he lost his self-control. In time even the environment and 
responsibilities of his home had no influence. He left town, 
after five years of active business life, and fell rapidly to the 
level of a common tramp, roaming over the country and begging 
enough money with which to satisfy temporarily his thirst for 
strong drink. 

‘‘Randolph M. Lawrence was a civil engineer. His parents 
were wealthy, and at the time he commenced his career his 
prospects for the future were far brighter than those of the 
average man. Unfortunately he acquired the habit of drink. 
Through the medium of various so-called ‘cures’ he tried in 
vain to stop. Finally he left home rather than bring disgrace 
to his brothers and sisters. For fifteen years he fought; but 
when he rode into Philadelphia on a freight, discouraged at heart 
and emaciated in body, only the cheapest and most virulent 
brands of whisky seemed to appease that ever-increasing craving. 
‘“The only one of the four who did not fall was George Long. 


Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
have been redeemed, herewith, this first day of February, 1911, 
consecrate our lives to him and his work. Our object and 
endeavor shall be, by the love, grace, and power of God, through 
his Son, Jesus Christ, to redeem the fallen, giving aid, help, 
comfort, strength, and sympathy, both material and spiritual, 
to the needy, and to do his blessed will, as he reveals it to us 
at all times and at all places, to hasten the coming of his 
kingdom.”’ 


They turned to the worst section in Philadelphia, known as 
‘*Hell’s Half Acre,”’ lying between Tenth and Eleventh streets, 
south of Walnut. It needed a mission, and they decided to 
found one, tho civil authorities told them of previous failures, 
and the even charitably inclined were dubious. Together theif 
financial capital amounted to twenty-seven cents, and rents evel 
in this sink of vice were high. The story proceeds: 


‘“There happened to be a block of twenty vacant, ramshackle 
houses on Locust street, below Eleventh, owned by Dr. George 
Woodward. Not many months before, these houses compri 
a little colony of vice in themselves. Each was connected with 
the other by an underground passage, so that if a crime was coll 
mitted in one, the perpetrator could easily make his way from 
that house to another, and so on to the street and to safety. 
One building in the group was known locally as the ‘get-awa’ 
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house,’ by reason of its numerous secret exits, and many were the 
shady deeds that had been laid at its door. All these were 
vacant for two reasons: that the owner at that time refused to 
rent them for immoral or illegal purposes was the first; the 
second was that no respectable family cared to live in the 
district. 

“The quartet of one-time tramps called upon Dr. Woodward. 
They told him their plan, and made known theirneeds. Having 
been discouraged in their project by a host of others before Dr. 
Woodward, it was no great surprize to them when he appeared 
skeptical. But they so convinced him of their sincerity and of 
their belief in the ultimate success of the ‘Inasmuch Mission’ 
that he finally placed all twenty at their disposal rent free. 

‘‘Elated with their success the quartet returned to 1019 Locust 
street, took possession, and commenced forthwith to clean 
house. 

‘From this house and from the little brick buildings in the 
rear they carted out during the next few days eleven wagon- 
loads of beer-bottles, playing-cards, discarded frills and furbelows 
of feminine wearing apparel, and other rubbish. They scrubbed 
and cleaned the walls and ceilings, all the while depending upon 
charity for their very existence. They fitted up the first floor 
of the corner house as a chapel, and here, on March 24, 1911, 
they held their first meeting and consecrated the werk of the 
Inasmuch Mission to God. 

‘These. four men, through their own efforts and the assistance 
of voluntary contributions, not only of money, but of wearing 
apparel, edibles, and furniture for the mission, determined to 
help any man in need, providing that the beneficiary showed the 
desire to help himself.” 


For the first six months of its life the attendance at the services 
of the mission totaled 14,089. Besides, 8,731 meals were served, 
2,007 lodgings given, and positions were found for 96 erstwhile 
vagrants. Sunday-schools were attended by white and black 
pupils, and the neighborhood ridded of eleven disorderly houses. 
To-day, 


‘‘The Inasmuch Mission occupies eight of the original twenty 
houses placed at its disposal by Dr. Woodward. Twelve have 
been demolished, and on the site the mission has erected a tent 
in which are held the nightly meetings during the summer 
months. Usually some prominent minister or social worker will 
be invited to make the principal speech of the evening. In- 
variably Long or Mitchell, an early convert and now a coworker 
with the founders, speaks to the men, and a number of the men 
themselves give their testimonies. Nor are the meetings pat- 
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‘‘During the mission’s first year Taylor gave up the work to 
prepare himself for the ministry and to start another mission in 
the Southern mountains, and Lawrence's health broke down, so 
that he was compelled to leave to live with his sister, in West 
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THE “GET-AWAY HOUSE.” 


Formerly an easy means for escape of its criminal habitués 
Now it shelters homeless men at night. 











Virginia. Since then, until very recently, Tyler and Long have 
been carrying on the work. Tyler has now gone into business 
with his father. Long, the only one of the four left, carries on 
the work ably assisted by his wife. Mrs. Long is the business 
head of the firm. Married last December, she resigned her po- 
sition as a private secretary in New York City and went to 
Philadelphia with her husband to live in a building which, before 
the existence of the mission, had been the hub of ‘Hell’s Half 
Acre.’ She gave up her independence, her home, and her 
friends, to live upon charity in the thick of the tenderloin. This 
is self-sacrifice, and it takes abiding faith in a husband and full 
and lasting sympathy in his work—especially when the hus- 
band up to two years before his marriage actually subsisted upon 

sin and intemperance. 
‘‘The second floor front room of the house at the corner of 
Locust and Warnock streets is the executive chamber of the 
mission. It is also the Long bedroom, very 





plainly furnished, but very neat and very clean. 








Below on the first floor is the chapel, in which 
the nightly meetings are held during the winter 
months, and a little waiting-room fringed with 
benches. Back of the waiting-room is the way- 
farers’ dining-room; back of the chapel is the 
narrow kitchen, and back of the kitchen, the offi- 
cers’ dining-room. And, mark you, the place did 
not contain a single article of furniture when the 
four founders took it over. Piece by piece, every- 
thing has been donated voluntarily—crockery, eut- 
lery, chairs, beds, bed-linen, gas-stoves for the 
kitchen, and all.” 





CHURCH DELEGATES TO LABOR CONVEN- 
TIONS—The activity of the fraternal delegates 
sent annually by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ and the Catholic Church to the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor 
came near being curtailed at the recent Roch- 
ester convention, we read*in The Continent (Chi- 
cago). Charles Stelzle’s recognition as the first 
religious delegate was followed by the similar recog- 





-MR. LONG’S SUMMER PULPIT. 
Addressing a crowd in Franklin Square. 





nition of a Catholic priest. ‘‘In recent conven- 
tions Father Dietz has been weleomed and respect- 
fully heard,’”’ says The Continent, 








ronized solely by vagrants, past and present. Men and women 
from many walks of life in sympathy with the work of the mis- 
sion will be found rubbing elbows with the lowest rum-soaked 


“hoboes.’ 


‘‘But the Catholic father has not succeeded in 
commending himself very favorably to the labor-union people, 
because he would never speak to a convention without roundly 
condemning Socialism. The majority of the American Federa- 
tion delegates have always been anti-Socialists, but the platform 
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upon which they work embraces Socialists without prejudice, 
and it was felt apparently by most of the unionists that an 
outsider ought not to be so vehement on a subject which is still a 
matter of unpleasant division among themselves. 

‘*At the 1912 meeting of the American Federation just held at 
Rochester, Father Dietz and Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of the 
Federal Council, who has succeeded Mr. Stelzle as the Protestant 
fraternal delegate, spoke successively from the convention plat- 
form. Father Dietz appears to have angered the Socialists a 
shade more deeply than usual, and their feeling was exprest when 
one of them the next day introduced a resolution providing that 
‘all religious or antireligious discussions as such shall be pro- 
hibited at all future conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor.’ The motion was referred to a committee, which re- 
ported it back adversely, and in debate President Gompers 
spoke strongly against it, expressing the opinion that Mr. 
Stelzle’s addresses had included many of the very best things 
ever said in any labor assembly. Even Max Hayes, the leader 
of the Socialist contingent, opposed the prohibition, saying that 
he was not in favor of ruling out of labor meetings any theme 
whatsoever, but he did wish for the privilege of replying from 
the floor to any religious utterance with which he disagreed. In 
the end the resolution was overwhelmingly defeated and the 
fraternal delegates of the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, 
will continue to enjoy unlimited liberty in this great annual 
assemblage of labor.”’ 





THE BAPTIST BIBLE 


NEW BONE of contention among the denominations 
A seems to have been supplied by the Baptists in their 

- new Bible. Some of the religious papers representing 
other denominations practically serve notice that their ac- 
quiescence in another recognized Protestant Bible will not be 
gracious. The work of translation has, of course, been done 
exclusively by Baptist scholars, and represents the Baptist view 
of things; but the entire work is not essentially new, the version 
of the New Testament having appeared as long ago as 1864. 
The Saratoga Convention of 1883 witnessed the official adoption 
of this version by the denomination and the mandate to con- 
tinue the work on the Old Testament until such time as the 
present. when the entire Bible could be published. These facts 
ought to be better understood, especially by the lay press, thinks 
The Standard (Chicago), a Baptist journal, which resents at this 
time the charge that the Baptist Bible is a sudden sensation, 
that it has eliminated ‘‘all archaic forms of the King James and 
the revised versions,’ and that in its new publication, ‘‘little 
of the old-fashioned respect for generally accepted ecclesiastical 
teaching remains.’ Expressions like these give a ‘“‘totally 
misleading impression,’ declares The Standard. The Baptist 
Commonwealth (Boston) reviews some of the changes, which, 
it declares, ‘‘are not many, but are vital, the translators ad- 
hering strictly to the text, and aiming to give, without bias, the 
exact meaning of the words.” Thus: 


‘* Among the striking changes is the translation of the Hebrew 
word rendered in other versions ‘Adam’ as simply ‘the man.’ 
This is in accord with modern scholarship and correct transla- 
tions, for ‘Adam’ has not been regarded as a proper name but 
the designation of the male species. ‘The Lord God’ is trans- 
lated more correctly ‘Jehovah God.’ There are many other 
changes in words which aim to give clearer English and adhere 
accurately to the meaning of the original. 

“In the New Testament, among the changes that will be 
striking to those not familiar with such things is the elimination 
in the Doxology and Lord’s Prayer, ‘Thine is the kingdom, and 
power, and glory forever.’ It has long been recognized that this 
was not a part of the original Prayer. Wherever the word ‘bap- 
tize’ occurs ‘immerse’ is in brackets. This is a direct challenge 
to the scholarship of the world, and if this is not a correct trans- 
lation, scholars are now challenged to prove it. There are other 
changes more or less significant, but these serve to illustrate some 
of the ways in which, in other versions, euphony or grace of 
translation has been allowed to take the place of accuracy.” 


Practically no other church but the Baptists will be able to 
use this Bible, observes The Christian Work (Presbyterian, New, 
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York), ‘‘because it interprets the Scriptures to mean solely 
what the Baptist Church teaches.’’ This very fact seems re- 
gretted by Zion’s Herald (Methodist, Boston), because ‘it is 
scarcely in line with the strong tendency of to-day toward church 
federation and the things which make for Christian union. It 
will help to build the barriers instead of reducing them, and post- 
pone the time when there can be hearty cooperation among all 
forces of Protestant Christendom.’ The Living Church (Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Milwaukee) becomes somewhat sareastic: 


‘‘Of course, we have no desire to interfere with the policies of 
our Baptist brethren, and if they have finally agreed that their 
tenets can be justified only by rewriting the Bible, they are 
making unanimous that which the rest of us have maintained 
all along. 

‘‘But we can suggest some other variations for an ‘Improved 
Version.’ Why not, in our Lord’s words to St. Peter, ‘Thou art 
Pope of Rome, and on this Pope I build my Chureh’? There 
would be the conclusion of another long-standing controversy, 
according to the same precedent, and the rest of the apostolic 
college might be described as ‘Cardinals.’ Why not? Or, in- 
deed, on the plan already adopted, ‘And the disciples were first 
called Baptists in Antioch’; there would be some advantages 
in that, supplementing thé improvement already made. 

‘‘For the purpose of ending controversies in triumph, we 
can not think of a better way— 

‘*Exeept one; and that is to translate words according to the 
historic consensus of the whole Church, and abandon doctrines 
that can not be proven by that test.” 


To The Catholic Universe (Cleveland) the new work of the Bap- 
tists is ‘‘blasphemous.’’ We cull some parts of a column editorial: 


‘‘Some time since a group of Protestants formally ‘abolished’ 
hell. Now the Baptists have ‘improved’ the Bible by rewriting 
it, making it ‘modern’ in phraseology and bringing it down to 
date. They have succeeded to their own hearty satisfaction in 
rescuing the Book of Books from oblivion. They have cor- 
rected the style and grammatical form of the inspired Word of 
God. Bland ministers who participated in this blasphemous 
performance express their confidence in the gratitude of the pub- 
lie at large for their service and one of them gave out an interview 
in which he clearly indicated that he presumed the Deity was 
equally grateful. 

‘Quite likely. 

‘‘He might have gone further and exprest his regret that the 
authors of the Four Gospels, together with St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and the other divinely inspired writers, were not alive that they 
too might thank these Baptist seandalizers for revising their gram- 
mar, correcting their syntax, and substituting modern slang for 
the matchless rhythm and beauty of the original composition. 

‘* Just how to characterize this piece of work is a problem. It 
is so utterly outrageous that it is hard to put a sober estimate of 
it concretely into words that will meet the situation. 

‘‘Just what Protestantism is coming to, unless it be eventual 
infidelity, we can not see. They abolish hell, they rewrite the 
Bible, and may ultimately conclude that the Divine Plan for the 
salvation of men was illy-considered and propose a re-enactment 
of the Passion according to some improved and modern method 
that they would prefer as more up-to-date.”’ 


It is natural for the daily press to become facetious. In the 
Chicago Tribune certain correspondents put such inquiries as 
these: 


** Sir: Why not have Balaam ride a motorcycle instead of an 
ass, Jonah rigged out with a motor-boat, and Moses discovered 
by a park policeman ?”’ 


Apropos of this added version the Nashville Tennessean com- 
ments on the persistence of the King James version in the affec- 
tions of the people.: 


‘For three hundred years the King James version has been 
the standard Protestant Bible, and during that time has s0 
wound itself into the literature of thé English-speaking races 
that it has been said that the book could be almost reproduced 
from outside sources, if every copy were lost. Its seventeenth 
century words are often different in meaning from the same words 
to-day, and at times the meaning is hard to get at. But to the 
present generation, and to the older men and women of to-day 
its familiar passages are often robbed of their sweetness by the 
new translations.” 
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BOOKS AS GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


UBLISHERS do not go so far astray 
when they say in their holiday adver- 
tising that ‘‘ books make the best presents.” 
They do and they don’t. For those who like 
books you ean give them nothing that they 
will be better pleased with, but those who 
do not like books would find no pleasure 
in the gift. More people like books as 
presents than you would imagine. There 
are a great many who, while they may not 
buy books or read them to any extent, like 
their friends to assume that they are read- 
ers, and if they get books for their presents 
they feel that it is more or less a compli- 
ment to their intelligence. 

Holiday books are much more interest- 
ing as reading matter to-day than they 
were twenty-five or thirty years ago, or 
even farther back. In the days of our 
grandparents there was always a holiday 
Annual of some sort. These were innocu- 
ous volumes more or less daintily printed. 
They were usually illustrated with mezzo- 
tint portraits of ladies in curls with bare 
shoulders of the champagne-bottle variety. 

In those days it was a sign of beauty, 
which always meant femininity, for a 
woman's shoulders to slope away into the 
sleeve of her dress. That they should have 
any breadth to them was an indication 
that she was strong-minded, and that would 
never have done for an early Victorian 
woman. The women of those days, that 
is, the ladies, were supposed to spend their 
time in no more intellectual pursuits than 
embroidering, fondling pet dogs, or feeding 
lambs. In nearly every one of these old 
annuals there is a picture of a lady sitting 
under a low-boughed tree feeding a lamb, 
or perhaps petting a King Charles spaniel. 
The names of these annuals were conspicu- 
ous for their insipidity. I remember dis- 
tinctly one was called “The Book of 
Pearls,’ another ‘‘The Book of Beauty.” 
They are intimately associated with my 
childhood’s happy hours, and I must con- 
fess that sometimes there was good reading 
in them. They started this style of book 
in England and it was copied over here. 
In some of -the American ‘‘Strings of 
Pearls’’ or books of beauty there were 
poems and stories by Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Hawthorne, which made them quite 
worth while, tho neither of these famous 
writers was famous at that time. Collect- 
ors of juvenilia have been on the lookout 
for many years for these annuals because 
of the early work of famous writers, but 
they are very scarce to-day and can only 
be found in old country houses or some of 
the second-hand bookstores. 

After the books of beauty ceased to be 
fashionable, another sort of gift-book be- 
came popular. It was much more expen- 
sive, much more elaborate, and much more 
gaudy as to its binding. It was not made 
up of sketches and poems, but was on un- 
readable subjects. The text was nothing, 
it was the illustrations that was supposed 
to make it acceptable to the holiday book 
buyer. These books were usually books of 
travels, copiously illustrated with pictures 
of foreign countries. They were elaborately 
bound and cost from $10 to $25 apiece, 
according to the number of illustrations 
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and the elaborateness of the binding. No 
one read them; the unfortunate recipient 
put them on the marble-top table of his 
parlor and left them there, regarding them 
as so much furniture, for he never regarded 
them as books. Those were the days of 
Eastlake furniture and plush hangings, 
and with the passing of those barbarities 
the gift-book has also passed. 

To-day there are plenty of books made 
with the holidays in view, but they are 
not the so-called holiday books of past 
years. They are intended for presents, 
and they may be a little better illustrated, 
and a little more handsomely bound than 
books that are published at other times of 
the year, but they are primarily intended 
to be read and are not regarded as furni- 
ture or bric-d-brac. Special editions of 
several writers are among the holiday 
books of the present. I remember that a 
few years ago Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Napoleon 
the Last Phase,’ tho an unillustrated book, 
was one of the most sought after in certain 
circles for Christmas gifts, which only goes 
to prove that it was the reading matter 
rather than the get-up of the book, tho 
that was handsome enough, that made it 
acceptable as a Christmas gift. 

People nowadays want their Christmas 
books to be books that they will read. 
They want them for the library shelf rather 
than the library table. In other words, 
they want them to keep, to read, and to 
reread rather than for mere ornamental 
purposes. 

If you want to know how people feel 
about books as Christmas presents, you 
have only to go into the bookstores at 
holiday time. They are just as crowded as 
are jewelry stores or stores that deal in 
knickknacks, and, like other stores, most 
of them keep open in the evenings so that 
their customers will have plenty of time 
to make their purchases. 

There is no doubt that more books in 
fine bindings are sold during the holidays 
than at any other time—special bindings, 
the work of famous binders, with no two 
volumes bound alike. Books of this sort 
that run up into the highest prices find 
many purchasers. 

In the last few years the Christmas 
‘booklet’? has come into fashion. The 
text is usually a story that has had popu- 
larity in magazine form and is published 
with illustrations to take the place of the 
Christmas card. Sometimes one wants to 
make a small present, but not quite so 
small as a Christmas card, and that is the 
time these little booklets come into their 
own. I suppose there are hundreds of 
thousands of these published every year. 
Holiday editions of old favorites are al- 
ways in demand, such as ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,” ‘‘The New England Primer,” 
and the wise sayings of Marcus Aurelius or 
Epictetus, not to mention the ever popular 
“Rubaiyat”’ of old Omar. 

Children, as well as grown people, like 
to find books in their Christmas stocking, 
and sometimes grown people like children’s 
books. I will venture to say that Kate 
Greenaway’s and Randolph = Caldicott’s 
books were as popular with grown-ups as 


with the little folks, not for their text, per- 
haps, but for their illustrations which 
would delight the most captious critic. 
Every one knows the Kate Greenaway 
books made a revolution not only in the 
art of illustrating but in the art of dress- 
ing children. Her almanacs were collected 
by parents as well as children; alas, they 
are no more! And Lewis Carroll’s books, 
“Through the Looking Glass”’ and ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’’ have never lost their pop- 
ularity with old and young. 

When I was young we had a Dickens 
Christmas Story to look forward to every 
year, and I have often wondered if some 
of our story-tellers made a feature of a 
Christmas booklet it would not be a good 
thing to do. But perhaps it would not, for 
we have no Dickens among us and there 
are scores of writers who write Christmas 
stories, but they are published in the mag- 
azines; it is the only republication that 
gets into the Christmas book. I am happy 
to say there is still an audience for th 
Dickens Christmas Stories, and they are 
published by the thousands every year 
and in every conceivable style. There is 
no excuse for the children of to-day not 
being familiar with the Christmas Carol and 
other of this master’s Christmas stories. 
I think that Dickens would be surprized 
as well as pleased if he could see the gor- 
geous manner in which his Christmas 
stories are published to-day with color il- 
lustrations and tasteful binding. When 
they were first published, as I remember 
them, they were little more than pamphlets, 
but what did we care, the story was there 
and that was all that we thought about. 
We had not been educated’ up to color 
illustrations and fine bindings. That the 
story is the thing is quite as true as that 
the ‘‘ play is the thing.’’ Fine feathers may 
make fine birds, but fine bindings do not 
make fine books; there has to be something 
that is worth while on the printed page to 
make them worthy the library shelf or the 
Christmas stocking. 


SOME OF THE NOTABLE 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


I, 
RECORDS OF RECENT TRAVEL 


Atkinson, Thomas Denham. English and 
Welsh Cathedrals. Illustrated. Pp. 350. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50 net. 

An attempt to read and assimilate at one 
time all that this capable architect and 
author has to say about the cathedrals of 
England and Wales would be to court a 
case of severe mental indigestion, but to 
use the book as a storehouse of valuable 
information to which one ean have access 
at any time, is to provide for oneself enter- 
tainment and instruction. The aim of the 
author has been at ‘‘sketching the histories 
of our cathedral churches in their broader 
aspects and at connecting each so far as is 
possible in narrow compass with the main 
stream of architectural history.’””’ One by 
one the famous ecclesiastical piles are in- 
vestigated, their origin is sought, and ail the 
changes and circumstances through which 
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they had to pass before reaching their 
present state are chronicled. Thirty-seven 
cathedrals are described in all and each one 
has associated with it some great name, 
historical event or well-known architectural 
development, sometimes all three. To 
make the text more understandable, plans 
are given and many pictures in monotone; 
but the greatest charm is exerted by Mr. 
Dexter’s exquisite colored illustrations. 
Every influence exerted by or on each cathe- 
dral is considered important and receives 
eareful and scholarly treatment, so that as 
a book of reference and for comparative 
study this work is most satisfactory. 

Atkinson, Sophie. 


8vo, pp. 215. oston: 
net. 


An Artist in Corfu. Large 
Dana Estes & Co. $4.50 


Just off the coast of Albania, almost 
within the sound of the guns of the Allies 
thundering at the gates of Turkish strong- 
holds, lies the quiet and beautiful island of 
Corfu. If it has been mentioned in the dis- 
patches, where almost every other name in 
that part of the world has found some place, 
we have not seen it. Yet this island has 
played an important part in the former 
wars of that region from the dawn of history 
down to the time of Napoleon. It was the 
prize of Greek and Roman, the stronghold 
of pirate admirals and the refuge of crusa- 
ders. Napoleon considered it the key to 
that part of the Mediterranean and wrote 
to Talleyrand that ‘henceforth the chief 
aim of the French Republic should be never 
to give up Corfu, Zante, ete.”’ 

Yet to-day nobody in this part of the 
world ever hears of the island and probably 
many who read these pages wi!l be unable 
to locate it off-hand on the map. If the 
book before us does something to rescue 
this beautiful and historic spot from its 
oblivion it wll be well worth the trouble, 
for it is an isle of haunting beauty, too 
charming to be passed by the tourists in 
search of places where nature has lavished 
her richest gifts. Fourteen paintings, re- 
produced in full-page illustrations, give an 
idea of the picturesqueness and radiance 
of the landscapes of Corfu. One chapter 
tells of a vistt from Emperor William, who 
left the island ealling it a paradise. The 
people are as interesting as the landscape. 
The tariff duties are so exorbitant that the 
necessaries of life are mostly brought into 
the island after dark by the smuggler. 
Coffee, sugar, kerosene, ete., that pays the 
duty, is a rare article, and the Kaiser’s 
visit brought the industry of fruit-canning 
to a standstill beeause the extra forces of 
soldiers and police made the smuggling of 
sugar a little dangerous and inconvenient 
for the time being. When the Kaiser left 
trade began looking up. Miss Atkinson has 
given us a volume that is as informing to 
the mind as it is pleasing to the eye. 


Blichfeldt, E. H. 


A Mexican Journey. 8vo, 
pp. 280. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2. 

Mexico is one of the most interesting of 
the South American States—both for its 
present political condition and its antiqui- 
ties. Its interest thismoment is centered in 
the eseape of the political prisoner Diaz. 
The author of the present work has been 
for three years resident in this turbulent 
little state. But his attention has been 
given more especially to those features of 
the country which attract the archeological 
traveler’s eye. He starts from Yucatan 
with its vast fields of waving henequen or 
Mexican hemp, reaches the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and with the eye of a savant 
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examines the wonderful ruins of Mitla. 
Many chapters are devoted to an account of 
the City of Mexico. After other bits of 
vivid local description the author begins to 
generalize. He comes down to the natural 
resources of the country and tells how we 
Americans of the north exploited them. 
Finally we have a summary of the political 
situation and prospects of which Mr. 
Blichfeldt takes a somewhat optimistic 
estimate. And indeed his interpretation of 
the series of events with which our readers 
are familiar through the newspaper press 
forms one of the most important and inter- 
esting chapters in the book. He says: 


‘‘There is a general and sincere longing 
among the people for the guaranties of 
liberty, a genuine respect for law, and a 
full consciousness of the necessity for order 
and individual submission to the sovereign 
will. Sometime, too, if not at present 
these things will be achieved. The Indian 
patience waits long but does not forget its 
object. Perhaps something of the old high 
dauntlessness of the Spaniard ought also to 
be separately recognized in the Mexican 
spirit. Or perhaps we should recognize in it 
simply humanity aware of itself. For it, 
Mexican men by the thousand have will- 
ingly languished in prisons. Mexican 
women have offered their bodies as food for 
starving soldiers. For over a century it has 
persisted, often obscured, sometimes be- 
trayed into error, but never quenched ; and 
in the end it will not be denied.” 

Bennett, Arnold. Your United States. 8vo, 
pp. 192. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net. 

So many Englishmen have written and 
published their impressions of this country 
that we have become familiar with the va- 
rious attitudes of mind that will be assumed 
by the ordinary visitor. Some of them 
are cynical, some slightly supercilious, some 
indicate wonder and amazement; some are 
kindly, modest and open to the influence of a 
later and fuller acquaintance. To this last 
category belongs the work of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who owns with diffidence, ‘I 
marvel at the assurance I displayed in 
choosing my title.’’ And he says further, 
“these chapters . . . offer an immediate 
account (as accurate as I could make it) of 
the first tremendous impact of the United 
States on a mind receptive and unpreju- 
diced.’’ Needless to say that this ‘“‘ac- 
count”’ is rendered with grace, kindliness, 
and ample appreciation. The daily life 
of Washington, Chicago, and New York, 
the life of the slums as well as of the boule- 
vards is dwelt upon. Society, sports, 
theaters, schools, and colleges—all are de- 
scribed as he saw them. His companion 
during his peregrinations was Mr. Frank 
Craig, the well-known painter and illus- 
trator, who has furnished many artistic 
transcripts from American life. 

Gwynne, Paul. Along Spain’s River of Ro- 
mance. Pp. 348. Illustrated. NewYork: McBride, 
Nast & Co. $3. 

When Paul Gwynne made his trip along 
the Guadalquivir, from its source to its 
mouth, he had with him only one compan- 
ion, a sort of guide and courier, Angel 
Pizarro, and it is Angel’s versatile person- 
ality and irresistible light-heartedness as 
much as the interesting narrative that form 
the attraction of the book, which is full of 
absorbing historical information and ro- 
mantic associations. The valleys of this 
famous river have been the scene of many a 
struggle between Spaniard and Moor, also 
of the activities of the armies of Hannibal, 
Cesar, Pompey, Scipio, and Napoleon; it 
is even supposed that on these banks was 
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the Biblical country of Tarshish. In regard 
to the character of the description the 
author himself said: ‘‘I must confess to a. 
much keener appreciation of the living 
charms of the Guadalquivir than its fossils 
and antiquities. At the same time, I like 
to carry with me a vague consciousness that 
a country is rich in history when I steep my- 
self in its personality.”” The curious cus- 
toms of the natives are described graphic- 
ally, also the costumes, dances, and literary 
associations. Andalusia is supposed to 
have more than an ordinary fascination for 
the traveler and Mr. Gwynne has written a 
book that exerts that spell on its readers. 
Koebel, W. H. South America, ge ~ by 
A. S. Forrest. London: A. & C. Blac! 
Travelers are beginning to realize that 
‘‘the continent of South America is the one 
which at the present time holds more 
romance than any other out of the great 
divisions of the world,’’ and this book of 
extreme fascination, both in narrative and 
illustration, will only increase the reader’s 
great desire to visit a country of such mirac- 
ulous beauty and growth. The commercial 
and political status of this continent has 
risen with a rapidity that meets with no 
parallel elsewhere. Thirty years ago, 
South America was commonly ealled the 
land of ‘‘revolutions, snakes, and fever.” 
Now every important event in the great 
southern continent is echoed almost in- 
stantaneously the length and breadth of 
Europe and the United States. Mr. Koebel 
gives a chapter to each state and makes you 
feel the immensity of the native resources, 
its wonderful growth, and its romantic and 
poetic beauty. One reads of wealth of cat- 
tle and cereals, tremendous exports of rub- 
ber, coffee, and minerals, the nitrate mines, 
and all the wealth of tropical produce. 
It reads almost like a fairy story, and in 
addition to the lure of the wonderful de- 
scriptions is added the bewildering charm of 
seventy-six illustrations in color by Mr. 
Forrest, bewitching in their marvelous 
coloring and pictured tropical luxuriance. 


Lucas, E. V. A Wanderer in Florence. [llus- 
trated. Pp. 275. .New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


Florence is a city of delight to the 
traveler, or as this author calls it, ‘‘The 
City of the Miracle,” the miracle being the 
Renaissance. ‘‘In the history of the world, 
two centuries (1300-1500) were suddenly 
given mysteriously to the activities of 
Italian men of humane genius and as sud- 
denly the Divine gift was withdrawn. 
And to see the very flower of these two 
centuries it is to Florence we must go.” It 
would be a pleasure to outline for the reader 
all the interesting information and fascina- 
ting facts about the wonderful flower city 
and the great men connected with it, herein 
described. Likewise it would be a pleasure 
to be able to indicate in any adequate way 
the charm and subtle attraction of the 
whole book, but that isimpossible. The au- 
thor does not tabulate his information like 
a compiler or a guide-book, and yet the 
traveler familiar with the facts here given 
would be rich in the power to appreciate 
the city’s treasure of art and architecture 
besides possessing a fund of information 
regarding famous poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors of many lands. Mr. Lucas loiters with 
his reader in all the attractive corners of 
Florence, and as he saunters on regales us 
with eloquent and sympathetic accounts of 
all that has made this fair city the Mecca 
of artists. The Duomo, Campanile, 
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Palazzo Veechio, the Uffizi and the Pitti 
Galleries, the Bargello, S. Croce, and S. 
Maria Novella—all take turns in the de- 
scriptions. And we follow the lives of 
Michelangelo, Dante, Giotto, Landor, 
Browning, Savonarola and many others 
with a keen interest and love inspired by 
the sympathetic narrative of the apprecia- 
tive critic. The illustrations are beautiful, 
especially the colored plates by Mr. Morley. 

Marden, Philip Sanford. Egyptian Days. 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 312. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company, $3 net. 

Mr. Marden has aimed to bring into this 
moderate; sized volume material of real 
practical value to any one who wishes to 
spend a winter in Egypt. He is well aware 
of the large number of books on Egypt 
already extant. Indeed, he pleads this as 
an excuse for his own volume, in the sense 
that he hopes his own work may supply 
the needs of the traveler without imposing 
upon him the necessity of consulting many 
volumes in order to acquire the same in- 
formation. Such maps and plans as the 
new visitor may need are included in the 
book. Certain other facts bearing on the 
practical side of travel are also included. 
This plan has included a brief summary of 
the ancient history of the country and its 
religious beliefs. Cairo, the pyramids, the 
Nile, Karnak, Luxor, Thebes, and Phile 
are among the places which he specially 
deals with. ; 

Mason, Caroline Atwater. The Spell 


of 
ie 12mo. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page 
0. 


Caroline Atwater Mason is one of the 
few travelers who, in recent years, have 
been able to write successful books about 
things to be seen in Europe. Her present 
volume is worthy to stand in company with 
the others she has written. It deals largely 
with Provenee, which includes’ other 
French localities, notably Carcassonne, and 
will be read with profit by any one who 
contemplates a visit to Southern France, 
or who has already been there. 

Osborne, Albert B. Picture Towns of Europe. 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 246. New York: McBride, 
Nast & Co. $2 net. 

It used to be said that the book-buying 
public would no longer justify the publica- 
tion of books dealing with European travel, 
but the assertion in late years has again 
and again been disproven. The successful 
books, however, have been constructed 
on lines different from the old. Some of 
them have dealt with motoring in Europe, 
altho in reality they were books of travel 
with motoring as a means by which the 
author traveled. Others dealt with par- 
ticular towns and cities. Mr. Osborne 
makes his appeal by means of a selected 
list of European cities, which he found de- 
serving of the appellation ‘ picture towns.” 
These places have been chosen from almost 
every country in Europe except Russia 
and the Balkan States. They include 
Clovelley, Mont St. Michel, Carcassonne, 
Toledo, Ragusa, and Rothenberg. The 
Pictures are numerous and representative. 

Simpson, Harold. Rambles in Norway. With 


eight illustrations in color and thirty-two from photo- 
graphs. Small quarto. Pp. 242. Boston: Dana, 
Estes & Co. 


Mr. Simpson has covered most of the 
Picturesque points on the southern and 
western coasts of Norway, that land of 
fjords, glacier-capped mountains and water- 
falls, of which those who travel there 
are sure to retain lifelong recollections. 
Stavanger, Breifond, Odde, Gudvangen, 
Molde, Trondhjem, Christiansand, and 
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Hardanger are names certain to call up 
vivid recollections, even tho many years 
have elapsed since the traveler saw them. 
The illustrations are all interesting. Those 
in color, however, heighten too much some 
of the real effect. : 

Sheldon, Charles. The Wilderness of the 
North Pacific Coast Islands. 8vo, pp. 246. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

The larger coast islands of British Col- 
umbia and Alaska formed the scene of Mr. 
Sheldon’s experiences while hunting for 
wapiti, or northern deer, bears, and caribou. 
His book describes in detail the daily life of a 
hunter in those remote and dreary regions. 
It was in many ways a life of exploration, 
for he entered regions hitherto untrodden 
either by white men or natives, and he was 
obliged to discover for himself the habits 
and haunts of the animals he was in search 
of. The author of ‘‘The Wilderness of the 
Upper Yukon”’ is, of course, a practised 
writer and he depicts well and vividly the 
things he saw. He is also an observer and a 
naturalist. He loves and sympathizes with 
the wild, whether animate or inanimate. 
It is probable that he has discovered 
a hunting-ground which many other and 
kindred spirits will take an opportunity of 
visiting. Abundant illustrations, some of 
them after elaborate drawings by Carl 
Runjius, the famous big-game painter, 


others beautiful photographic reproduc- T 


tions, and, in addition, lucid maps, make 
the work complete. We feel sure that many 
hardy hunters and curious naturalists will 
follow Mr. Sheldon’s beckoning hand. 

Van Dyke, Harry Weston. Through South 
America. With an introduction by John Barrett. 


Illustrated. Map. Cloth, pp. 445. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2 net. 


Europe, so long the traveler’s Mecea. is 
now not without its rivals in the affection 
of the tourist. The call of the East allures 
willing votaries around the world. But the 
charms of South’ America have recently 
aroused a general interest. With the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal a new impetus 
will be given to mutual acquaintance 
between the great Republic founded by 
Washington and its twenty neighbors to 
the south, nearly all of which received their 
inspiration and modeled their constitution 
from the United States. We confess our 
provincialism by the surprize with which 
we greet the pictures of South’ America’s 
brilliant scenery and beautiful cities. Mr. 
Van Dyke’s admirable descriptions of Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Colombia 
bring the varied charms of these sister re- 
publics vividly before us. But the book has 
value not only for the tourist; a study of its 
historical and economic material will 
broaden the outlook of the stay-at-homes. 

An introduction is usually but a pleasant 
summons to partake of the feast of reason 
which the book provides. Dr. John Bar- 
rett, Director-General of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, furnishes a genuine appetizer 
for this feast. His expert discussion of the 
relation of North and South America, the 
excellent photographic illustrations and 
the map add to the book’s value. 


Whitney, Caspar. The Flowing Road. 8vo, 
pp. 319. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 
net. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney has always been 
to the book-reading public of this coun- 
try the great authority for all things 
pertaining to outdoor life. He is an au- 
thority in athletics, he has won a repu- 
tation as a dauntless and observant ex- 
plorer, and we welcome this book as his 
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last contribution to the literature of ‘‘un- 
known places.’’ When we talk of the basins 
of ‘‘the great rivers of South America’’ as 
uaknown we do not forget that the Ama- 
zon’s largest northern tributary, the Rio 
Negro, was explored by Alexander von 
Humboldt and the same great physicist ex- 
plored the Orinoco in 1801-2. Alfred D. 
Wallace, the English naturalist, ascended 
the Rio Negro in 1849. These men, how- 
ever, were bent on the pursuit of science. 
Mr. Whitney had no such object in his pur- 
suance of the watery way. He wished to 
open up to his fellow countrymen a new 
field of adventure, refreshing exercise and 
exciting change. Sometimes, however, the 
author’s adventures were rather too ex- 
citing as when his native servant tried to 
rob and maroon him, making off with the 
boat and the provisions, or when the rapids 
of the Orinoco had to be met and overcome. 
But those who love new scenes delineated 
by a hand of masterly certainty should 
read this book, making use at the same 
time of the excellent map which completes 
the many illustrations of the work. 

Weeks, John H. Among Congo Cannibals. 
Experiences and Adventures During a Thirty Years, 
Sojourn amongst the Boloki and Other Congo Tribes. 


8vo, pp. 352. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.50 net. 


Hilton-Simpson, M. W. (F.R.G.S,). Land and 
Peoples of the Kasai. Being a Narrative of a 
wo Years’ Journey Among the Cannibals of .. . 
the Southwestern Congo. 8vo, pp. 356. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. 

These two elaborate volumes, both pro- 
fusely illustrated (Mr. Weeks’ with fifty- 
four plates from photographs, and Mr. 
Hilton-Simpson’s with eighty-two) and 
excellently printed, deal with parts of the 
Belgian Kongo, tho the specific areas de- 
seribed are 400 miles apart. They are as 
different in aim and method as the missions 
of their authors. Mr. Weeks has been a 
missionary since 1881; Mr. Hilton-Simpson 
is a traveler interested in adventure and 
ethnology. Yet both arrive by different 
roads at practically the same. result, and 
interesting account of the life, manners, and 
beliefs of the peoples. The two narratives 
admirably supplemert each other, the 
regions and tribes described being quite 
distinct, tho not so far apart. 

One might suppose that the traveler, 
whose stay was comparatively brief, would 
be at great disadvantage compared with 
the missionary of long residence. This 
disparity was minimized, however, through 
the company of an expert Hungarian 
ethnographer, speaking the languages and 
aquainted with the region. To this com- 
panion Mr. Hilton-Simpson. leaves the 
account of the more scientific aspects of 
their experiences, while his own narrative 
is personal and popular. It is told in nine 
chapters, following the course of the jour- 
ney and residence, and has all the excel- 
lences of a simple and truthful tale. There 
is nothing that the reader experienced in 
this sort of story will not anticipate, tho 
it adds to the definite knowledge of a com- 
paratively small tract in equatorial Africa. 

Mr. Weeks’ narrative, divided into 
twenty-four chapters having a topical char- 
acter (e.g., Arts and Crafts, Social Life and 
Organization, Native Education, War, 
Hunting, Fishing, Religious Beliefs, etc.), 
impresses one as more scientific. Yet it 
is as simple and unaffected as the other, 
and as attractive in its suggestions of 
genuineness. It is not all ‘‘preachy,” but 
is colored by a real sympathy with the 
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WHY GASOLINE COMES HIGHER 


I S. TAINTOR presents in Molor what 
se the editor describes as “‘ the case of 
the oil producer ”’ in reply to the vigorous 
complaints that have been made all this 
year as to the inerease in the price of gaso- 
line. It does not appear that Mr. Taintor 
holds any brief for the oil companies, altho 
he states their side of the case; that in itself 
is interesting to know. Before the advent 
of the gas engine, refiners of petroleum prod- 
ucts, he tells us, looked upon gasoline as 
‘“a sort of white elephant.’”’ It was not 
only a product for which there existed 
hardly any demand, but it was difficult to 
dispose of it in other ways, because its ex- 
tremely inflammable nature rendered it 
dangerous. Even when thrown into sewers 
it might collect on the water along city 
wharves and a lighted match thus start a 
conflagration. The result was that refiners 
made from crude oil the smallest possible 
percentage of gasoline, their efforts being 
put forth to produce a maximum amount 
of lubricating oils, kerosene, ete. 

Gasoline is the lightest distillate that 
petroleum yieids; it amounts to only 1.5 
rer cent. of the total weight of 
erude oil. Next below it comes 
naphtha A, amounting to 10 per 
cent. of the whole. A combination 
of these two distillates was origi- 
nally used to produce the fuel 
burned in motor-cars. Increased 
demand, however, forced refiners 
to get a greater percentage of car- 
buretant from crude oil, which 
meant that they had to add to the 
naphtha A formerly used a lower 
grade of naphtha. They thus ob- 
tained from crude oil 16 per cent. 
of motor fuel. Mr. Taintor says 
the term ‘‘ motor fuel”’ is therefore 
a much more fit term for the prod- 
uct than gasoline. Owing to the 
constantly growing demand for 
motor fuel these conditions have 
made it necessary to refine a rapidly 
increasing amount of crude oil. 

As against 16 per cent. of motor 
fuel produced, there is in this proc- 
ess 40 per cent. of kerosene pro- 
duced, all of which has meant that 
producers have had on their hands 
‘“an enormously increased supply of 
kerosene.’”’ In these circumstances, re- 
finers have been confronted with another 
change in conditions, which is that, with 
the increase in the consumption of gasoline, 
‘there has been a large per capita decrease 
in the consumption of kerosene,”’ due to the 


From 


growth of electric lighting all over the 
country, even among farmers, many of 
whom have installed their own electric 
plants and driven them by gasoline engines. 
The companies have felt themselves forced 
by these conditions to start “‘ one of the 
most wonderful educational 


to add part of it to the cost of other petrol- 
eum products.” 

Mr. Taintor then proceeds to deal with 
the main point in his article—the increase 
in the price of gasoline. He finds “a 
number of sound reasons ”’ for the advanees. 





selling campaigns ever de- 
vised.” Mr. Taintor de- 
seribes it as follows: 


‘“The natives of the inner- 
most provinces of India were 
told by glaring advertise- 
ments that wealth, health, 
and general prosperity would 
be theirs if they only burned 
the marvelous oil which gave 
alight like unto that of the 
sun. The inhabitants of 

















China were informed in many — Fr 
ways that their ancestors A NOVEL BODY 
would eall forth blessings on 

their heads if they would only use the 
magic light-giving fluid. Kerosene lamps 
made in the United States, and not ob- 
tainable here for less than a quarter of a 
dollar, could be obtained in Shanghai and 
other far-off places for the equivalent of 
ten cents. People who lived in cooler 
countries, such as Manchuria, Siberia, 








“Tne Power Wagon.” 


MOTOR AERIAL LADDER-TRUCK USED IN PARIS. 


Poland, Norway, Sweden, ete., were also 
given the opportunity to purchase kerosene 
stoves at ridiculously low prices. This 
campaign has been successful and has done 
much toward keeping down the price of 
other petroleum products, but at the same 
time the selling expense incurred has been 
terrific, and therefore it has been necessary 
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PLOWING, SEEDING AND HARROWING IN ONE OPERATION WITH A TRACTOR. 


‘tiaras. 


SHOWN AT THE RECENT OLYMPIA SHOW IN LONDON, 


The one he names first is that, up to a short 
time ago, the largest producer of gasoline, 
the old Standard Oil Company, was under 
indictment as a monopoly in restraint of 
trade and under further indictment with 
the general public. For several years the 
company was in no condition to call down 
upon itself further public wrath. 
Indeed it ‘‘ could not very well ad- 
vance prices even if the law of sup- 
ply and demand warranted it.’”’ But 
when the Supreme Court dissolved 
the old company, its individual 
constituents, no longer in danger 
from public criticism, could raise 
the price of motor fuel, and those 
producing it did so. Mr. Taintor 
offers this merely as ‘‘a theory which 
searcely admits of direct proof.” 
Of other reasons for the advance 
in price he says: 


‘‘During the past ten years the 
production of crude petroleum has 
trebled. But the unfortunate fact 
of the matter is that during that 
period the production of what is 
known as refinery crude oil, the par- 
ticular grade of crude petroleum 
from which gasoline is made, has 
increased searcely at all. - An in- 
stance in point is the case of Cali- 
fornia, which, altho a newcomer in 
the ranks of oil-producing States, 
has advanced with giant strides 
until now its production is far in 
advance of that of any other one com- 
monwealth, a premier position, by the way, 
which the Golden State gives every indica- 
tion of holding indefinitely. In 1911 the 
annual report of the United States Geolog- 
ieal Survey shows that California produced 
80,000,000 barrels of oil out of the country’s 
total production of 220,000,000 barrels. 
But unfortunately this California oil is of 
very little use for refining purposes. The 
percentage of gasoline obtained from it is so 
small that it is mainly used in its crude 
state for road binder, as fuel oil, or in the 
manufacture of asphaltum products. Other 
States have also added an immense store 
to the country’s total oil production, but 
here again the product is not of a quality 
to make refining profitable. Here is 
petroleum production equal to almost half 
the country’s total supply, yet for all it 
adds to our supply of motor fuel, it might 
just as well not be classed as kerosene oil. 

“The entire supply of refinery crude oil 
comes from what are known as the eastern 
fields, and the mid-continent fields. 
conservative estimate of the amount of 
(Continued on page 1136) 
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Franklin Big Six Model D., 38 H. P. 5-Passenger Touring or 4-Passenger Torpedo-Phaeton 
$3600. Models H, M and D are equipped with Entz Electric Starter and Lighting System 
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A Big Car Need Not be a Heavy Car 


The Franklin is Big in Capacity, Com- 
fort, Speed and Service, but light in 
weight. Therefore it costs little to operate. 
No other car at any price rides as easily or 
is as luxurious as the Franklin. 


Entz Electric Starter 


Thiscombination of easy ridingand luxury, 
with low operating cost,is due to Franklin 
Direct Air-Cooled Motor, Light Weight. 
Wood Frame, Full Elliptic Springs and 
Large Tires. 


and Lighting System 


Starts the engine and keeps it running. Prevents Stalling 


A real SELF starter, always connected—no 
buttons, levers, pedals or gears. One switch 
operates both Magneto and Starter. If the 
engine slows down to a point where it ordi- 
narily would stall, the starter picks it up and 


Interesting Franklin Literature 


If you want to know why Franklin cars use less gasoline 
and less oil, wear out fewer tires and especially why Frank- 
lin owners drive 250 to 300 miles per day without fatigue, ask 
for ‘‘An Analysis of Franklin Motor Car Construction,” a 
book written by our engineers. We will also send any of the 
following on request. Ask for the one you want: 


(1) Franklin Catalogue; (2) Ihe Entz Electric Starter 
and Lighting System; (3) Winning the Desert Race; (4) 
The Franklin Engine; (5) Franklin Little Six; (6) They 
Barred Us Out. 


starts it running under its own power, with- 
out any action on the part of the driver. 
Since the storage battery is being continu- 
ally charged when the engine is running there is 
always ample current for the Lighting System. 


= Models and Prices 
D Touring, 6 cylinder, 38 M Little Six, Thirty, 
P., 5 passengers. . .$3600 Touring, 5 passengers.$2g00 
M Little Six, Thirty, 
Victoria-phaeton, 2 
PaSSONSETS. <0. ice $2900 
G Touring, 4 cylinder, 25 
38 H. P., 7 passengers.$3850 .) 5 passengers. ..$2000 
H Limousine, 6cylinder, G Runabout; 4 cylinder, 
38 H. P., 7 passengers, 18 H. P., 2 passen- 
5 passengers inside. . .$4850 i eg aay Re eg eer a $1650 


D Torpedo-phaeton, 6 
cylinder, 38 H. P.,4 
POSSOUQELS s,<.65<0'600. $3600 


H Touring, 6 cylinder, 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 15 Franklin Sq., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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¢ saved on”) 
every package 


Electric Commercial Vehicles 
cut the delivery cost from 
8-2/5 cents to 6-2/5 cents for 
Macy & Co.—one of New 
York’s department _ stcres. 
Think of it—far greater effi- 
ciency, inestimable advertis- 
ing and 25% saved! 


Figures Tell the Story 
A large Cleveland depart- 


ment store has 8 Electric Delivery 
Wagons in service, making its 
package delivery over a large area of the city’s 
paved and unpaved streets. In December, 
1911, 247 deliveries were made daily, the 
actual cost for each package delivered being 
but 2.7 cents. The Denver Gas and Electric 
Co. supplanted a horse wagon with a 1000 
lb. Electric. It did 21.9 per cent more work 
at practically the same cost of operation. 


_What One Company Did 
The Ward Bread Co. oper- 


ates 200 Electric Delivery Wagons 
in Greater New York. Theaverage 
cost of operation per mile per vehicle during 
the unfavorable weather from January to 
March, 1912, was $.0466. The efficiency was 
98-83/100 per cent—and this during winter ! 


Electrics in Widespread Use 


Everywhere you will find 
Electrics where cost is considered 
and swift, sure and silent delivery 
is wanted. The Adams Express Company, 
The American Express Company, Marshall 
Field & Co., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Gimbel Brothers are.all using Electrics with 
great success and are putting more and more 
of them into service. 


Investigate the Electric Now 


There is a full 80% of track- 
less city haulage that Electrics can 
do cheapest and best. You can’t 
afford to be satisfied with your present delivery 
system until you have investigated and found 
out what Electrics can do for you. Ifyou 
will write us to-day, we will gladly send you 
interesting literature about Electric Commer- 
cial Vehicles. 


Public interest and private ad- 
vantage both favor the Electric 


fee  ELEcTRIC VEHICLE 
KV) 

¥-\9) ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
NEW YORK: 124 West 42nd St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND CARS 


(Continued from page 1134) 


petroleum produced by these refinery oil 
producing fields gives us the following 
figures: 1908, 115,000,000 barrels; 1909, 
114,000,000 barrels; 1910, 120,000,000 bar- 
rels; 1911, 118,000,000 barrels; 6 months 
of 1912, 62,000,000 barrels. 

“These statistics reveal an alarming 
shortage, considering the constantly in- 
creasing demand. 

‘Referring again to the figures of the 
United States Geological Survey, we find 
that there were delivered for all purposes 
during the year 1911, 229,000,000 barrels of 
erude petroleum, which was 9,000,000 
barrels in excess of the year’s production. 
Here again is indicated an alarming con- 
dition, for the stock in hand, the reserve 
as we my eall it, of refining oils (those 
suitable for gasoline production), are show- 
ing a rapid shrinkage, as the following re- 
port indicates: 


December, 1910, 93,000,000 barrels were in hand 
December, 1911, 81,000,000 barrels were in hand 
June, 1912, 76,000,000 barrels were in hand 


“The inevitable meaning of the figures 
quoted above is that the supply of motor 
fuel is, if not decreasing, just holding its 
own. In other words, the supply end of the 
equation ‘supply and demand’ has shown 
no expanding quality. Now let us briefly 
examine the factor of demand. Accurate 
figures place the number of motor cars in 
service during the past three years as 
follows: 1910, 350,000; 1911, 550,000; 
up to June, 1912, 890,000. 

“The foregoing takes no account whatso- 
ever of the thousands of internal combus- 
tion engines which are now being used in 
motor-boats, tractors, movable vacuum 
cleaning outfits, small power and electrical 
plants, farm and other industrial machin- 
ery. 

‘*In other words, we have multiplied one 
side of our supply and demand equation 
and subtracted from the other, the equation 
being automatically destroyed. We must, 
therefore, seek a new basis of comparison, 
in this case a readjustment of prices. 

‘Another thing which must be taken 
into consideration is the fact that it cer- 
tainly must cost the dissolved Standard 
Oil Companies more to do business now, as 
separate units, than it did when they were 
combined together in one immense corpora- 
tion. As conditions now are, one of the 
former subsidiary companies is not able to 
take advantage of another company’s 
facilities, such as storage tanks, compound- 
ing plants, and refineries, which would tend 
to cheapen the cost of handling and in turn 
the cost of the product; in fact, the dis- 
integration of the Standard Oil Company 
has been marked by an advance in the price 
of practically all petroleum products. 

“The advance in the price of gasoline has 
also not been confined to the United States. 
It is, in fact, world-wide, and at the present 
time both England and France are very 
much wrought up about it.”’ 


As to any substantial relief being in store 
for consumers of gasoline, Mr. Taintor 
offers the following suggestions: 


‘“There are many things that may have 
an important bearing on the future cost of 
motor fuel. One is the invention of a 
satisfactory carburetor, whereby kerosene 
may be used as a fuel. Then there is the 
possibility of the adaptation to motor-car 
uses of a heavy oil engine of the Diesel type. 
Again a few of the most expert of the re- 
finers are working to perfect a process 
whereby kerosene may be made more 
volatile, so that it can be used as a substi- 
tute for ‘gasoline.’ Lastly, there is the 
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heard of spirit being successfully adapted 
to the uses of the internal combustion 
engine. At any rate it is positively certain 
from the position that the motor-car has 
already achieved in our social and industria] 
life, that if the price of automobile fuel 
should become prohibitive, it will force the 
production of some acceptable substitute, 
To paraphrase the old saw: need is ever 
the driving stepmother of invention, fore- 
ing her reluctant child to produce whatever 
it may be her good pleasure to ask.”’ 


WHY SOME CARS COME HIGHER 
“ THAN OTHERS 


A correspondent of Motor Age, having 
frequently been asked why one car should 
cost $2,500, or even more, than another 
ear which in general looks much the same, 
the editor undertakes to make a specific 
reply. The facts he sets forth are familiar 
to most motorists, as well as to makers and 
sellers, but the general public probably is 
as ignorant of these matters as was the 


correspondent. Following is the editor's 
reply: 
“The high-priced car design, while 


essentially little different from the cheaper 
ear, calls for materials much more costly, 
machine work more accurate, workman- 
ship more expensive, because done largely 
by hand, more elaborate equipment, and 
more expensive body work and upholstery. 
The cost of these features is high because 
the demand for cars of the highest grade is 
restricted, and hence the manufacturers 
of this class of machine are forced to man- 
ufacture in small quantities, which is much 
more expensive than in the enormous 
quantities in which small cars are turned 
out. The buyer of a high-priced car is 
harder and more expensive to sell and the 
competition among high-priced dealers is 
keener in individual sales. This adds 
enormously to the overhead or selling cost. 
Again, when a man has invested a small 
fortune in a ear, he expects service, reason- 
able or unreasonable, fair or unfair, on the 
grounds that for the amount of money he 
is spending he is entitled to more ear satis- 
faction. These service systems are very 
expensive. Advertising, too, is employed 
to a larger extent by the high-priced makers 
in proportion to the number of ears sold. 

‘The makers of cheaper cars, on the 
other hand, figure closely, they manufac- 
ture in enormous quantities, and design 
their cars to do the work with the minimum 
number of parts and machined surfaces. 
They are enabled to get their workmanship 
exact at little cost by means of special jigs, 
tools, templets, and automatic machinery, 
the cost of which is prohibitive to any but 
those whose output is great. The cars are 
built with less expensive equipment, and 
such as is supplied, is purchased in such 
large quantities that the price is small. 
The body work is much cheaper. The cars 
are sold in quantities, and the lowness of 
their prices automatically makes the mark- 
et to some extent. -Buyers seek the sales- 
man, instead of the salesman seeking the 
buyers. These manufacturers indulge in 
no extravagant guarantees, and at the price 
they pay, owners do not expect a great 
amount of free service. They prefer to 
pay for it in repair cost, when it is needed, 
instead of including it in the purchase price. 
Advertising is not slighted; but the cost 
of this per ear is small.” 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE OLYMPIA 
SHOW 


Correspondents of motor periodicals who 
attended the recent Olympia Show m 
London insist’ on the unusual importance 








possibility of aleohol or even some now un- 
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GRAMM TRUCKS 


Anticipate and prepare 


Wiyour the temperature goes down 


your horse-hauling expense goes 
up. The first flurry of snow 


forces your horses to work slower than ever. 
The first ice-coated pavements are responsible 
for the thousands of accidents, falling horses, 
maimed horses, and horses that have to be shot. 


The piling up of snow in the streets means fewer 
iveries per mile, smaller delivery radius,and more 
out of patience customers. The huge snow drifts 
t form in the outlying and suburban districts, 
which your horses are absolutely unable to buck, 
mean a transportation expense, which, in the eyes 
of ordinary business paceman! is a rank extrava- 
gance. The cost of S ing merchandise (by horse) 
in the winter has, in some instances, been found to 
greater than the profits on the goods delivered. 
__ Winter, to the horse-hauling man, means ‘per- 
ishing horses, damaged equipment, costly veterinary 
bills, and big losses due to dissatisfied customers. 
ose merchants and manufacturers who still stick 
to the horse, lose hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every single winter, which can be saved. As you 
cannot change or control the weather the solution 
in changing your equipment. 


The Gramm truck is as efficient in zero weather 
as it isin June. And in June one Gramm truck can 
do the work of at least three first-class teams. In 
some cases one Gramm truck can accomplish as. 
much as four and even five teams, but this varies, 
according to the nature of your business. 


Gramm trucks will plow clean through big snow 
drifts, without a bit of effort; will not be affected 
by a gale or a blizzard; cannot slip, slide or fall; 
operate as easily over icy pavements as over asphalt; 
do thirty miles of work at 10° below zero as readily as 
at 70° above; in short, will make as many delivery 
stops in the teeth of a terrific snow storm as on 


the Fourth of July. 


The rapid approach of winter is something every 
transportation man must face. Anticipate a little 
this winter. Think now, not after the season is too 
far advanced. Prepare for what you know is bound 
tohappen. Be ready for the most costly hauling period of the year. 

The Gramm truck has been in use for over ten years. It is 
built by practical truck builders in the largest individual truck 
plant in America. It is the most highly developed and practical 
truck built. We have studied transportation requirements and 
problems for years. What you are up against we can solve. 

We will be glad to send our nearest representative or may- 
be you would prefer to call. Gramm transportation plans, equip- 
ment, facts and figures are worth your most careful consideration. 


All advice and information gratis. 


(Please address Dept. 1) 


The Gramm Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
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Here’s a Real Prime-r—It Starts 
any Motor on first Quarter Turn 


Champion Priming Plugs start any car or motor easily 
and instantly, in the coldest weather, because they insure 


Champion Prim- 
ing Plugs supply— 
for the first time—a 

real prime-r — which 
always starts your 
car, and does it on the 
first quarter turn. 

You run no risk 
because you doubt- 
less know what 
Champion quality is. 

Our regular plugs 

are standard equip- 

ment on 60 per cent. 

of America’s cars 
today, including the 
Ford, Overland, Mar- 
mon, Michigan, and 
sixty-eight others. 
Champion Priming Plugs 
have been given every test 
and we guarantee them both 
as to workmanship and ease 
of starting in severest 
weather. Withthem you can run 
your car every day in the year. 
Champion Priming Plugs will not 
foul, ‘‘soot up’ or leak compression. 
The porcelain will not crack nor 
points burn under hardest usage. 
right at the spark Get a set from your dealer today. 

’ Don’t wait for cold weather to drive 

plug s base. you to it. 


If your dealer is not yet supplied, send us $5 in any convenient, safe form, and we will 
send you a set of four Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid, the day we get your order. 
Please give name and year of your car, and name of your dealer. 


lesan PIO 


My, 


a rich mixture right at the spark 
point, together with 
a good hot spark. 
Needed allthrough 
the winter by most 
cars; a good thing | 
all through the year 
for all cars. 
When your 
cylinders are stone 
cold and gasoline 
vapor will not 
rise in them, or- 
dinary spark plugs 
can’t help you. 
Cars without 
priming cocks—and 
many that have them 
—can only be started 
by a coarse mixture 






Open needle 
valve slightly 
(you needn't re- 
move glove) and 
inject gasoline. 
Passing through 
its own channel 
* toplugbase,itva- 
porizes directly 

atspark point. 


















) Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark 


105 Avondale Ave., 

















20 REAL MILES AN HOUR 


That’s the rate at which you 
can go and keep it up in a 


FAY & BOWEN 32 FT. RUNABOUT 


1 It’s a beauty and there is no boat built better —in every 
Speedy Boats detail. The equipment is complete. 
It has a Fav & Bowen 4-cycle, 4-cylinder engine, with Auto- 
sa oe mobile regulation. 
If this boat is too fast or too large we have others. 
Ask about the 18-mile Boat only 26 ft. long. 
Youcannot buy anything better; there’s nothing better made. 
SEND FOR BULLETINS 
specifications and prices on these and our full line of boats 
and engines—stating your needs. 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
72 Lake Street GENEVA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


FAY & BOWEN 


|= 5 OF-4 ia -W BBY COM MOF 


4-Cycle Engines 
2-Cycle Engines 


Family Boats 


If it has the name 


FAY & BOWEN 


it stands for 
QUALITY anda 
SQUARE DEAL 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND CARS 
(Continued from page 1136) 


of this show, not only to England, but to 
the whole of Europe. It:was the first of 
the season in a country which “ offers by 
far the largest market for automobiles.” 
While other shows are often put forth as 
** international,” none of them has so truly 
an international character, says The Horse- 
less Age, as the show in Olympia Hall. The 
list of this year’s exhibitors, for one thing, 
makes this clear. Not quite half of them 
were British, the others being French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Austrian, Swiss, and American 
makers. Some of the comments on the 
show, made in a summary printed in The 
Horseless Age, are as follows: 


‘*From a technical standpoint it es noted 
that dynamo lighting systems and self- 
starters are gaining in popularity abroad, 
the same as in this country, and quite a 
number of car designers now wnake provision 
for fitting a lighting dynamo, even if none 
is fitted as regular equipment. In regard 
to equipment it is found that the English 
trade still fights shy of the practice of sup- 
plying a complete outfit of necessary acces- 
sories and tools. The excuse offered is the 
same as that often made in this country in 
former years, viz., that there is a tendeney 
to furnish cheap articles of equipment 
which will not give good service to the pur- 
chaser. That this need not necessarily be 
the .case is proven by the fact that some 
American manufacturers rely largely on 
the known merits of items of their equip- 
ment for the sale of their c..s. The fact 
is that the car manufacturer who furnishes 
complete equipment will be held respon- 
sible by the purchaser for the equipment 
as for the car, receiving either praise or 
blame as the equipment proves serviceable 
or not. The natural course for the car 
manufacturer to pursue is to select an equip- 
ment which compares in quality of work- 
manship and material with that of the car 
itself. 

‘*At a British show one naturally looks 
for evidences of the rise or decline of such 
typically British features as wire wheels, 
worm drives, front wheel brakes, ete. 
There can be no doubt regarding the great 
popularity of the wire wheel’in Great Brit- 
ain, as wheels of this type were shown in 
great numbers on all types of cars, from the 
lightest to the heaviest. The worm drive, 
on the other hand, does not appear to be 
gaining any further ground in the pleasure 
ear field, while the front wheel brake seems 
to be practically abandoned. The four- 
speed gear is becoming well-nigh univ ersal, 
but this, as we have pointed out, is a direct 
consequence of local conditions. Taxation 
of cylinder bore led to the adoption of small 
pore engines, and small engines make a four- 
speed gear necessary. American designers 
who may be contemplating the adoption 
of this feature should bear in mind the 
differe nce in local conditions. 

‘* Animportant feature of the present show 
is the eyele car. This is a machine built on 
bicycle lines, having a tubular frame mount- 
ed directly on the wheel axles, and generally 
not over three wheels. But it has a com- 
fortable seat for one or two persons, and 
the engine is generally covered, so it should 
be both more quiet and more "comfortable 
than the average motoreycle. There has 
been some talk of launching such cars on 
the market in this country, and they wi 
probably appear next season.” 


His Need.—“ Young Jones says that all 
that he needs is a start.” 
‘““No; what he needs is a self-starter.” — 











American Lumberman. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 1133) 
people, neither emphasizing nor glossing 
over their defects of character and manners. 
In neither book does cannibalism play a 

great role. 

Mr. Weeks hints at the real existence 
of the Kongo atrocities of which much has 
been said in recent years. Mr. Hilton- 
Simpson (who was assisted by the officials 
of the Belgian corporation) says emphatic- 
ally that he neither saw nor heard of any 
brutality by whites. 


Winter, Nevin O. Chile and Pg People, 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & C $3. 

Not alone is Mr. Winter’s a a book of 
travel in the ordinary sense; he has aimed 
also to give an account of the history of 
the country and its resources and recent 
development. All this involves a story of 
interest and novelty. Chile has seen tur- 
bulent times, but it is now a land of summer 
calm and the promises for the future are 
bright. 


II 


BIOGRAPHY 


Custine, Delphine de Sabran, Marquise de, 
Memoirs of. From the French. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3. 


The French Reign of Terror has formed 
the background for many books of fact and 
fiction and often, as in this one, fact is 
stranger than fiction. These memoirs cover 
half a century, 1700-1826, and chronicle 
a life full of vicissitudes, sensational ex- 
periences, and intimately connected with 
the leaders of that stirring period, ‘‘ when 
new thrones were set up and old ones 
trampled down.”” Madame De Custine was 
of unquestioned beauty and fascination, 
and her life is revealed by her letters which 
are quoted here in full and we learn much 
about her family and friends and the part 
they played in her life. How character 
could develop, as it undoubtedly did in 
those days, capable of extreme self-sacrifice, 
endurance of poverty, hardships, and 
dangers, and at the same time be utterly 
lacking in moral rectitude is hard to under- 
stand, but such was Delphine. She adored 
her mother and brother, worshiped. her 


son, had the courage to witness the ex-|_ 


ecution of her husband and father-jn-law, 
but fills her letters with accounts of her 
love-affairs and many adorers, among 
whom was the great Chateaubriand. The 
greatest value of the book is in its reflection 
of the times and the men and women histor- 
ically famous. 

Egan, Maurice Francis. Everybody’s Saint 
Francis. With pictures by M. Boutet de Monvel. 


Cloth, pp. 195. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.50 net. 


This is a book of rare quality—rare in 
the simplicity and beauty of the author’s 
style, rare in the accuracy and vividness of 
the narrative, rare in the delicacy of the 
exquisite illustrations, and above all rare 
in that both author and artist have so 
truly caught and so successfully conveyed 
the spirit of the beloved saint whom they 
depict. More need not be said save to wish 
that to everybody’s hands might come this 
life of ‘ ‘Everybody’ s Saint Francis’’ and 
that therein the strength of his gentleness 
might come to abound. 

Evans, Herbert A. Castles of England and 


Wales, 8vo, pp. 365. With 34 illustrations and 33 
plane. New York: George H. Doran Company. $4 
et. 


Mr. Evans, an Oxford man, writes a 
Volume of much more consequence than 
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No Present Like The Time. 
No Time Like The Present 


For the boy or-his grandfather, a watch is the gift of gifts. 


And the Ingersoll is the watch of watches because it always fits. It’s a uni- 
versal timepiece, the choice of Thomas Edison because of downright use- 
fulness, the choice of the schoolboy because no other watch can stand his 
rough usage, the choice of thirty million men and women because no 
watch can do more than keep time and that the Ingersoll is guaranteed to do. 
There are four models of the Ingersoll Watch, including all popular sizes 
and styles, for presents to men and women, boys and girls. 

Youcan buy Ingersoll 

watches in any of 

the 60.000 stores 

throughout the cour- 

try which sell them. 

Booklet free on re- 

quest. Watches post- 

paid in the United 

States by us on receipt 

of price. 


Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & 


Bro. 
INGERSOLL ‘“‘MIDGET”’ 


THE WATCH THAT MADE «2? en Bldg. | apies’ MODEL 
THE DOLLAR FAMOUS ew York $2.00 
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After exhaustive tests of the principal American and European trucks, the City Fuel Company 
and the Star Motor Delivery Company of Chicago placed an initial order for 75 of our trucks 


Improve your business 
with better transportation 


The reputation our trucks have for making 
good is due to: 
1. Our wealth of statistics, covering all phases of horse and 
motor delivery for practically every business which tells 
us exactly what each business needs. 


2. The fact that our trucks are time-proved and that we 
have the right one for each business. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years of real use 


‘‘Leading gasoline trucks of the world”’ 


Proved by 18 years of realuse —_ Proved by 10 years of real use 


Capacities: 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6%, 7% and 10 tons 


Bodies for every transportation purpose built in our own plants. 

You cannot afford to settle or dismiss your transportation 
question until you get the facts affecting your business. We have 
them — write today. 


International Motor Company 
General Offices: Broadway and 57th St New York Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
uffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 
Canadian Sales Agents: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
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THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 
$i Toor sims FOUNTAIN PEN 


(CHOOSE a present that you know is the best | 
4 thing of its kind and you never feel apologetic | 


. . . , . 
about it, however modest its price. Select a Moore's fountain pen. 
Thoughit’ sinexpensive, you willtake a justifiable pride in having given something that 
will be used daily with a constantly increasing appreciation of your thoughtfulness, 
Moore's is so simply constructed and has so few partsthat there is no chance for it to get out of 
order or leak. When the cap is screwed on it is perfectly tight and can be carried in any position 
without risk of leaking. It always writes wal? at the first stroke as the pen point is submerged 
in ink when not in use. No other pen is so easily filled. Just remove thecapand dropin theink. 

Moore’s are made in various sizes and len 
to suit any hand. Prices range from $2.50 to $5.50. 
Moore’s Midget is just the thing for a lady to carry in her pocket-book 
or bag. For the holiday season, the pens are put upin attractive Christmasboxes. ose WI 
wish to make a moreelaborate gift can select pens with gold and silver bands, filigree work and 
solid gold and silver overlay ranging in price from $5.00 to $45.00. These are encased in 
dea ift boxes lined with satin. Every Moore Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries with it 
the most unconditional t For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN -PEN COMPANY 
ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER, Selling Agents 
368 DEVONSHIRE STREET . . BOSTON. MASS. 


els with pen-points 
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the average book of travel and description, 
He understands the importance of arche- 
ological knowledge, as well as what the 
reader may gain from a writer’s clever 
| descriptive writing. The fact that he has 
included with the half-tone illustrations 
thirty-three ground-plans fairly suggests the 
character of his work in this direction. These 
ground-plans materially assist the reader 
in understanding the environment -of the 
castle and oftentimes its very reason for 
having been erected where it was. Mr, 
Evans has not aimed to include every 
castle in England, inasmuch as “a selection 
had to be made.’’ He believes, however, 
that those which he describes are fairly 
representative. One line he has drawn 
sharply is not to include-eastles of which the 
original foundations were laid at a period 
later than the year 1300. After that time 
the military importance of castles became 
merely secondary. <A castle, of course, 
had its origin in the military necessities of 
the feudal ages. 


Lang, Mrs. Andrew. Men, Women, and 
Minxes. Pp. 302. New York, Bombay, and 
ndon: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


There is no better way to indicate in a 
concise way the character of the contents of 
this volume than to quote from Mr. Lang’s 
prefatory note: ‘‘Anecdotes and enter- 
tainment, rather than severe speculations, 
historical and social, are the burden of the 
book.”” The subjects are most varied: 
Personal estimates and appreciations of 
such men as Paul de St. Victor, and Grimm, 
the great Paris gossip of the eighteenth 
century; Humorous consideration of Rich- 
ardson’s ‘‘Morais and Manners,” and 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Ideal Household”’; the falla- 
cies of great poets in their descriptions 
of landscapes; Essays on Art and the pit- 
falls of the Collector, also the women of 
Colonial America. The style employed isas 
varied as the subjects, alternating the seri- 
ous and literary with the light and humor- 
ous. Contrasts are drawn between the the- 
ories and practises of great men, and while 
reading apparently trivial details about the 
surface existence of these famous men and 
women, we unconsciously absorb real facts 
concerning their lives that have produced 
the conditions known to the world. The 
chapters on ‘‘ Minxes”’ and ‘‘ The trials of a 
wife’’vare the most amusing of all and the 
reader will appreciate the word ‘‘minx” 
and its true meaning much better after a 
eareful study of Mrs. Lang’s scholarly com- 
parison of such characters as ‘‘ Isabella 
Thorpe,’”’ ‘‘Blanche Amory,” ‘‘Becky 
Sharp,’’ “‘Ariane,”’ and ‘‘ Bijou.”’ 

Ripley, Eliza. Social Life in Old New Orleans. 


Pp. 330... New York and London: D. Appleton & 
Company. $2.50. 


New Orleans has always been a city of 
romance, and, as Mrs. Ripley was prom- 


BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Christanas Catalogue No. 
33, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut ™ 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and 
Fiction. 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
1302-4 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia 
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jnent in its social life long before the Civil 
War, she is well qualified to write of its 


fascinating customs even in a day which 
ef has witnessed many wonderful changes. 
: She did not pass away until last July. 
- With her alert mind she could see the dif- 
of ference in point of view of modern days and 
Re could compare intelligently the conditions 
ee of different periods. Her reminiscences 


te begin in the early forties and are interest- 
ing and amusing. They are told simply 


"8 and heartily, with no striving for dramatic 
si effect. She describes the old picayune 
it days, domestic science in 1840, the old 
- French Opera-house, plantation life, 
ry steamboat and stage life, and touches ten- 
dn derly on memories of old songs and the 
is “devoted old Mammy. Her Style is 
od smooth and almost photographic. She 
iis appreciates the new while tenderly cherish- 
tae ing the old, with its French and Creole 
ee customs, its fascinations, and wide social 
; of activity. 
Rolland, Romain. The Life of Michael An- 
_ Translated from the French by Frederic 
and Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 208. New York: E 


and P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. Z 
It was in January, 1533, that Tommaso 























a dei Cavalieri wrote to Michael Angelo a 
is Pe letter in which he said, ‘‘A genius such asis,| i 
ng I will not say, without a parallel but with-| j,_ w 
nee out arival upon earth.” The author in his 7 
ashe: admirable introduction aptly remarks, ‘‘he| [§ 66 9 bd % s 
be: who does not believe in genius, who knows] |@ There Ss Where YOU Are Wise a 
ip not what it is, let him look at Michael) |§ That Other Fellow is a Menace to Everyone’s Safety” . 
al Angelo. A glimpse at this remarkable char- . : 
enth ey — s something like this—that he] |  Nine-tenths of all automobile accidents are caused by skidding 8 
Rich- a pRiramg’ proud “ ® and by foolish dependence on rubber alone. In these days of s 
ani iancipat aa ie his ne Ps Rory bis . crowded streets and congested traffic, the motorist who does not § 
: é take precaution t against eve ibility of disaster i t tocriminal. 
falla- thirty-three years of age; that he was sup- . precaution to guard against every possibility of disaster is next to criminal. . 
ie. erstitious and fanatical; that when working| | “The esha, seg danger that - quite as spi a pgs to the : 
» pli- 3 : a experienced driver as it is to the novice is s ing. ere is 
on of toa the bronze statue of Julius IT. he had * nothing that makes a man lose his nerve so thoroughly or dread a ° 
li only one bed for himself and his three a repetition of the experience so keenly as a bad skid that ends in a - 
ae assistants; fitted for sorrow and not for| |® broken wheel against a curb, or that makes matters far worse by a 
> serl- joy; irresolute, intractable and experienc- . “side swiping” a moving trolley car. To feel the car start to slide «i 
ymor- ee wale : : le tide : a from under you, aiming directly at the nearest obstruction, despite a 
o the ing great misfortunes. To this man, who| | § all manipulations of the wheel and brakes—well, once is too often.” 2 
hil undertook colossal tasks—many of them a : 
Ww. he remained unexecuted—‘‘to this creator| |® ba 
pe of admirable forms . . . a beautiful body| |= A ° Skid ° : 
me was God himself appearing under a veil| |% ee nti- I alns a 
pa of flesh.’ Artists, we are told, looked} |s . 
"The upon him as a supernatural being; princes| |§ se vs. Aa a 
bowed before him, and Francis I. and Cath- a Si h d j ff ° 
‘ o arine de Medici rendered him homage.| |§% ips Oo Falrric : 
nil This melancholy-souled man, who said he! | Traffic policemen, by the hundreds, interviewed in all the large cities § 
fees owed his genius to the pure air of Arezzo, -- throughout the country, express the unanimous opinion that their work s 
after we are told was rich but lived like a poor gs would be greatly reduced; that nearly al! skidding accidents would be elimi- ~ 
y com- man. In his art, as in his life—for he never = nated if motorists would take the precaution of always carrying WEED , 
sabella ceased to help the unfortunate—he was| |= CHAINS, and putting them on when the roads and pavements are wet, = 
Becky always seeking after God. gs Slippery and uncertain, or covered with snow. . 
The contents of this fine study of a great = Some of these guardians of public ; On the Rear Tires. . 
Delete personality is divided into two parts: > safety go - —— — my a the they afford perfect traction and ade- & 
P First, The Struggle; second, The Abdica-| |= ei = i viagh inetoger ey quate brake control. . 
sty of ti. In the first part there are three| |# /atures wi i make the we o 5 a 
city ide * ; | |m CHAINS compulsory, for the protec- | On the Front Tires 
. prom thapters—Strength, Shattered Strength, ® tion of life and property = : 
iil and Despair. In the second part there wit 8 pial ‘ they act as ladders to enable the a 
EE ahve chapters—-Love. Waitt i, | Make Saf. front wheels to easily climb out of » 
ISTAL titade. Th; apters—Love, Fait 2. Se | |® ake Safety Yours mud-ruts, car tracks and all uneven # 
——e tude. This is followed by an Epilog,| |® Take no chances. Fully equip your | places in pavements or roads, always § 
J appendix with poems in Latin by| |m own car with WEED CHAINS and | insuring absolute steering control, § 
Michael Angelo, a bibliography, and an ® insist, for your own protection, that | eliminating all chance of the front s 
The footnotes are numerous and , other drivers do the same. | wheel skid. -- 
va , 
able. A . If you haven’t a set of WEED CHAINS, or if you have a pair for the rear — 
» Sale, Edith Tunis. O & tires only, get a full equipment now. Delay is dangerous. Stop at your . 
lers. “Illustrated. Pp. 219. Philadelshio and Len. ba dealers today and WEED CHAIN your car to safety. a 
gue No. don: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $5. . a 
wee This is the type of book that is most| |= For Sale by all Reputable Dealers : 
w bo Welcome as the holidays approach, a book| |® . 
| n sain Age s ’ « 
Gh “8 of valuable historical information, w WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO. = 
t ’ aul a sae a 
shy and - tifully bound and combiniug a work of} |g 28 Moore Street New York : 
with real worth. The title is sufficient-| | a = 
AP ANY descriptive of its contents but it gives| [BSSSSERE RR RES SESE S SESS TERRES SERRE EEE Reese 
H s 
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writes with absolute smoc” ess— 


IF fills tiself 


and if never balks or clogs 


The Conklin isn’t sold on the one fact that it fills itself, 
but because it is in every way a perfect writing pen, and 
it fills itself. You just dip the pen in any 
inkwell,anywhere, pressthe ‘‘Crescent-Filler,”’ 
as shown in illustration, and the pen is filled 
instantaneously and ink-stainless-ly. 












Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


It invariably starts to write with the first stroke. It 
never balks, splutters, or blots. The ink feed 
always acts with certainty and constancy. As this 
ink feed is automatically cleaned by each filling, it 
never accumulates sediment or dried ink to clog 
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PPS Ob 


it up. Stationers, Jewelers and Druggists sell the ie TARE 
yy: . ‘ ’ . REG. U.S. 
self-filling Conklin on 30 days’ trial. ey At. oF, 


Prices $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Write 
to-day for catalog and two little books of pen wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG.CO., 272 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
366 Fifth Avenue 59 Temple Place 700 N. American Bldg. 
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no adequate idea of the charm of its narra- 
tive nop the wonderfully interesting re- 
pre icons of the portraits of these belles 
cavaliers by famous painters such as 
f quart, Romney, Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
and Reynolds. Each sketch is charming 
and contains exciting stories of womanly 
heroism and manly bravery during the days 
of the Revolution and early days of the 
Republic. The author begins with Poca- 
hontas, the heroine of our childish thoughts, 
and follows with sketches that read like 
romances. William Byrd is ‘‘one of the 
brightest stars in the social sky of Virginia”; 
Mary Ball is, ‘‘ Mary the mother of Wasb- 
ington, the most fortunate of Americ 
matrons in having given to her country 
to the world, a hero without ambition . 
a patriot without reproach.’”’ Of Martha 
Dandridge (Mrs. George Washington) we 
read: ‘‘Most old-time belles won their 











fame by beauty, Martha Dandridge wy) 
| hers by her splendid mind and character. 
|And so on down the line with Frances 
Deering, Benjamin Thompson, Peggy 
Chew, Peggy Shippen, Dolly Payne, 
Theodosia Burr, Brian Fairfax, and many 
others. 


III 
HISTORY 


Crawford, Mary Caroline. Romantic Days in 
the Early Republic. Pp. 431. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 


Guizot’s advice, ‘‘If you are fond of 6 
mance, read history,’ is the theme for 
this new book by an author who has writ- 
ten successfully many books of like char- 
acter. She has chosen to treat her sub- 
ject by loealities and portrays vividly the 
early social life of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Charleston, Richmond, and some 
New England cities. Facts about the home 
lives of great historical personages are 
given in an intimate personal way, and 
she throws a light on people and facts in 
a way that betrays careful study and 
scholarly research. It is not a revelation 
of something new, but a presentation of 
well-known but possibly forgotten facts, 
and will be a pleasant stimulus to lagging 
memories. The author is especially sym- 
pathetic in her account of Theodosia Burr 








All the service of a common rubber with 
none of its disadvantages. They stay on 
when you need them but they’re easy to 
take otf and put on. Com- 

fortable and dressy. 








At all good 
Shoe Stores 


United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 





and her devotion to her noted and notori- 
ous father. 

There is a very careful description of 
theaters and theatrical tendencies in the 
early days, and rather a suggestive com- 
mentary in her Baltimore chapter: ‘‘The 
age now is too fast for the old illusions and 
the theater deals in respectable swindlers, 
burglars, and improper young ladies as 
more consonant with the public favor than 
our old devils, ghosts, and assassins, which 
were always in their true colors and were 
sure to be punished when they persecuted 
innocence.”’ Not one of the great men or 
women of our early Republic is neglected, 
and the quaint charm of the social customs 
of those days makes entertaining and in- 
struttive reading. 

Everlein, Harold Donalson, and Lippincott, 
Horace Matthew. Colonial Houses of Philadel- 
phia. 8vo, pp. 366. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 

When Paul Bourget visited this country 
and wrote some sketches and tales about 
Newport, its ‘‘cottages,”’ its society, and 
its fashions of dress, he stated that the 
Parisian costumes of the ladies as regards 
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fabric and style were just « week or two 
before those appearing in Paris. - hibe- 
lots he saw in the drawing-rooms we.: i’ 


the very newest, scarcely yet exposed yi 


he jewelers of Paris and certainly not yét 
in vogue among the fine world. The houses 
of Newport he declared, were the chateaux 
of the Loire with just a little added to en- 
trance their elaborate ornamentation. In- 
deed, the nobles of Francis I. had never 
conceived of such miracles of art in which 
skill of execution seemed to struggle for 
the preeminence with dignity and ampli- 
tude of design. “Shall we say that it is a 
-elief to turn to the colonial dwelling-houses 
Philadelphia? 
‘ne of the most interesting features of 
ailadelphia architecture is its compara- 
tive plainness and conformity to a set 
standard of proportion and skyline. We 
speak of dwelling-houses of this early ecap- 
1 of the United States. We are trans- 
ported into the life and atmosphere of 
England during the Queen Anne and the 
Georgian era. In this respect Philadel- 
phia is older than New York. But houses 
are principally interesting on account of 
chose who lived in them. In examining 
the illustrations of this beautiful book we 
find the buildings associated with the great 
names of those who made the early history 
of the Republic. While a Quaker simplicity 
marks many of the dwelling places and 
Tondon influence marks them all, no one 
fail to see the usefulness, comfort, and 
svability of this domestie architecture. 
And the authors of this book have clothed 
with life these buildings of the past. They 
have peopled them with the figures and 
habits of the ancient ladies and gentlemen 
who once dwelt in them. Besides being a vol- 
ume of interesting pictures and interesting 
descriptions this work is a contribution to 
‘he history of our eountry showing one 
of the many sided forces which have 
shaped the character of the people and the 
dignity of those who laid the foundation, 
political, social, moral, and religious, of the 
American Republic. 


Hall, Eliza Calvert. 


A Book of Hand-Woven 
Coverlets. Boston: $4. 


Little, Brown & Co. 

The ‘“‘Aunt Jane’’ stories, by the same 
author as this important work, have already 
betrayed her appreciation and sympathy 
for the pathos and romance of humble 
lives, and this work of original research 
shows the beauty, art, and historical asso- 
ciations that cluster around the old hand- 
woven bed-covers. The book does not 
read like a technical dissertation and yet 
it gives a detailed account of the origin 
and development of the art of weaving, a 
list of the romantic and humorous titles 
given to different patterns, the rules for 
producing the different dyes, and a list of 
the different specimens now in existence 
and their present owners. To the ques- 
tion, “‘ What do you see in such coverlets?”’ 
her answer is, ‘‘What can I not see? I see 
poetry, religion, sociology, philology, poli- 
ties, and history, and if any Juliet asks 
me ‘What’s in a name?’ I answer, ‘All 
that’s in human life.’ Again, she shows 
her idea of the dignity and worth of the 
Weaver when she says, ‘‘To me the un- 
Strung loom is as deeply poetic as the un- 
Strung harp. Scott sang the passing of 
minstrelsy, and there should be another 
Scott or another Moore to sing the Passing 
of the Last Weaver and the Lay of the 
Ancient Loom.” The plates are fascina- 
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«In Buying a 


Pleasure Electric 
The All-Important Thing Is Getting Good Tires 


A few years ago, the selection of an 
electric pleasure car was extremely 
difficult. There were many things to 
consider. 

Today it is an easy matter. For any 
electric is now a good investment. The 
all-important thing is to get the right 
kind of tires. 

Remember this: the best pneumatic 
tires in the world are liable to puncture 
or blow out at any moment—demand 
constant repairs and seldom give over 
3,000 miles’ service. 

On the other hand, solid rubber tires 
allow an electric to jolt and quickly 
ruin its mechanical parts. They also 
lessen greatly the occupant’s comfort. 


But there is a tire which combines 
the good points of pneumatic and solid 
tires, yet has no disadvantages. 

It’s the Motz Cushion Tire. 

A car that after 4 years’ test is used by 
most owners of electrics and adopted 


by every leading maker of pleasure | 


electrics. 


No user of Motz Cushion Tire was 
ever annoyed by punctures or blow-outs, 
or by damaging bumps or jolts. 

These tires have no air in them, 
yet they ride as if air-inflated, except 
under excessive speed. 


Pneumatic resiliency and easy-riding 
qualities have been duplicated by means 
of a great mechanical invention—by 
the creation of ingenious double treads, 
slantwise bridges and undercut sides. 


Look at the picture. Note the double, 
notched treads (A in picture), which 
prevent skidding and distribute the 
weight tothe sides. The sides are under- 
cut (see B), which allows free action of 
slantwise bridges (see C). These 
bridges are elastic. They give and 
yield like the air in a pneumatic tire. 


Note D in the picture, showing shock- 
absorbing qualities when tire runs over 
a stone. 


The End of Burdensome 
Tire Expense 


Motz Cushion tires cost a little more 
that some tires, but note their economy. 
Practically no expense for tire repairs. 
No extra, emergency tires needed. 

And instead of giving the average 
3,000 miles’ service, they give at least 
10,000 miles. Each set, on pleasure 
electric cars, is GUARANTEED for 


10,000 miles—two years. 


Send for This Book 


Motz Cushion Tires are easily applied 
to any standard clincher,universal quick- 
detachable or demountable rim. 


If you are in the market for a new 
electric or for tires for your present 
electric, don’t fail to read our latest 
Tire Book 98. It’s ready for mailing 
and you may have a copy sent to your 
home or office simply by sending your 
name andaddress ona post card. Send 
specifications—name of car, model, size 
of rims, etc. 








MOTZ Cushion Tires 





The Motz Tive and Rubber Co. *"s¢kon°OHio 


Service Stations in All Principal Cities 
BRANCHES~— Boston, 4 Dundee St.; Chicago, 2023 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 1932 Euclid Ave.; 


Detroit, 999 Woodward Ave.; K 


ansas City, 409 E. 15th St.; 
delphia, 1409 Race St.; Pittsburgh, 300 N. Craig St.; 


New York, 1737 Broadway ; Phila- 
; Los Angeles, 336 W. Pico St. 
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sharp longest. tite for new catalogue No. 18, 
containing rulcs of leading Hockey Associations. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mas:. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers $i. 


San Francisco. 


64 Avenue de la Grande Armee; BE 


RLIN; 
BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND 
WELLINGTON, i Zealand. 





Skates Ry 


THE BEST ICE AND. ROLLER SKATES ’ 


Give your children safe skates that wil last and keep | * “ 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


Pacific Coast Sales Agency: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; Paria, 
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Complete Visible Writing 
This is the great distinctive feature of the Model 10 


Complete Visible Writing means notonly that the writing 
itself is visible, but that the operating machinery which produces 


the writing is also visible. 
board is completely visible. 


Why? 


Above all, it means that the key- 


Because it is the only typewriter having a key for 


every character—hence the character printed by each key is 


always the same. 


This distinctive feature has won for the Smith Premier 


Typewriter a vast army of loyal users. 


Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 





A “Master” 
Christmas Gift 


for old or young—for anyone. 
Nothing like it has ever been 
pat on the market. Only real 
improvement in oil lamps since 
1772. More light. better light. 
Designed by a master, made by 
a master, IS a master. Sold un- 


delivered. Send for booklet C 
Sisal and read the story. 





der a perpetual guarantee — #5 | 


THE MASTER LAMP, 90 West Broadway, New York | 








» $5.00 
> by mail, 


= Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair 
tieece linings $4.50. For comfort, appearance and dur- 
ability you cannot find their equal for the price. Our 
illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom tannin 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe | 
rug making; taxidermy and head mounting; also_prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














KEEP WARM 
With this Mechanical Memory 
"ry Sf —Save Coal Too 


O NOT trust your 
own sense as to 
the right degree 

of heat in the house, 

How often have you let 

 tosrd house become over- 

eated so you had to op- 

en the windows - or let 

it drop toa sudden chill! 

These heating worries with damage to 

health and pocket can be avoided when you 
re-enforce your heating plant with 


jp 


CONTROLLER 


It isa simple, economical device, easily at- 
tached to any furnace or boiler. More 
than human in sensitive feeling—and exact 
automatic action. It will automatically op- 
en or close the drafts on the variation of 
one degree. 

It saves fuel—a lot of it—saves the endless 
routine of furnace attention, and there’s no 
telling how many colds and doctor's bills it 
prevents. With the clock attachment you 
can reduce the heat during sleeping hours to 
increase in the morning when you want it. 


Don’t wish your house ws~m in the morn- 
ing—buy a Jewell and have it warm. 

You witl like to read the interesting story 
of the Enchantress, “‘IMA JEWELL’’—Send 
for'it—and for our booklet ‘“The House Com- 
fortable’’—Both FREE. Address 


tae weal = Cco., 
22Green St., Au . mm S| 
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ting, some of them in color, some in half- 
tone, but all proving what a wonderful 
power lay in the ‘“‘toil-worn hands of a 
patient woman who wove with her threads 
a thought of love for the home that would 
be beautified, and another thought for the 
husband and children who would sleep 
warmer through all life’s winters under 
her blue-and-white coverlet.”’ 


Hunter, George Leland. Tapestries, their 
Origin, History, and Renaissance. Pp. 406, 
New York: John Lane Co. $5. 
Tapestries to most of us are little known 
except in a general way, and this beautiful 
and comprehensive book of information is 
written by one who considers them ‘‘the 
most interesting and delightful form of 
art, combining, as they do, picture inter- 
est with story and texture interest.”” The 
author treats the subject in a scholarly 
analytical way, examining the different 
styles, ages, well-known looms, and most 
famous specimens, and he has filled the 
book so profusely with beautiful illustra- 
tions in half-tone and color that the reader 
can not fail to be stimulated and satisfied. 
In the Golden Age of Tapestry—the 
Gothic-Renaissance transition—the weaver 
was all-powerful and interpreted sketches 
and cartoons freely and secured effects im- 
possible with paint. The most famous 
tapestries in the world are the Acts of the 
Apostles at the Vatican, but there are 
many others deservedly famous and all are 
described and illustrated, even the Ger- 
man, Baroque, Rococo, and the Classic. 
The most pertinent part of the book is the 
description and discussion of the specimens 
owned or exhibited by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and the reader, 
whether student or not, will be helped to 
understand the meaning, the causes of 
superiority, and historical values of this 
wonderful form of art. 

Jenkins, Stephen. The Story of the Bronx. 
From the Purchase made by the D from the In- 
dians in 1639 to the Present Day. ith 110 illus- 


trations and maps. 8vo, pp. 451. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


Mr. Jenkins’s volume is a contribution 
to a well-known series of books dealing 
mainly with the great rivers of America, 
but in the case of this volume and of Mr. 
Jenkins’s previous work’on ‘‘The Greatest 
Street in the World—Broadway,”’ depart- 
ing from rivers and embracing certain 
neighborhoods. Readers of the volume 
on Broadway will remember with what 
accuracy and detail it was compiled. The 
same thoroughness is obvious in ‘The 
Story of the Bronx.’’ The reader will well 
believe the statement that more than ten 
years have been devoted to its preparation. 

There have already been histories of 
Westchester County and monographs on 
various parts of Greater New York beyond 
the Harlem River, but the local history of 
Bronx Borough in general has not hereto- 
fore been told with anything like detail, 
altho private collections and public libraries 
have long possest a large mass of material 
available to historians. Mr. Jenkins deals, 
not only with the Borough of the Bronx 
proper, but with individual parts of it 
which formerly were villages. Among 
these are Kingsbridge, Fordham, and 
Morrisania. He has interesting chapters 
on manners and customs in early days, 02 
churches, cemeteries, bridges, roads, eté 
The volume has a large and excellent map, 
and the many illustrations have been 
chosen with judgment. Mr. Jenkins dates: 
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which lies just over the northern border 
of the Bronx. Residence just outside the 
territory embraced in the book perhaps 
gave to the author a better historical vision 
than if he had been an actual resident of 
the borough of long years. 


Weitenkampf. American Graphic Art. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. 1912. $2.75 net. 

There can be no two opinions on the 
utility of Mr. Weitenkampf’s book. It is 
the first to attempt anything like compre- 
hensiveness in the field of American graphic 
arts, giving chapters on etching, engraving 
in line and stipple, mezzotint, aquatint, 
wood-engraving, and lithography among 
the processes. With these is a considera- 
tion of the illustrators, of caricature, of the 
comic paper and the book-plate, even a 
chapter on the applied graphic arts, from 
the business-card to the poster. Such is a 
generous provision and of course one must 
not ask for amplitude of consideration in 
a single volume of 350 pages. 

Mr. Weitenkampf, true to his profes- 
sion, writes more as a curator than a critic. 
He has poured into his book the multitu- 
dinous notes he has accumulated of names, 
dates, references to publications and ex- 
hibitions of undoubted assistance to an 
inveStigation, but of a rather exasperating 
prolixity to a general reader. One fails to 
see the forest for the trees. There is hardly 
enough flesh to cover the bones; one wel- 
comes the information he is able to pack 
into one volume, but also longs for more 
breadth of critical vision, more enthusi- 
asm of appreciation. In such a work one 
ought, perhaps, not to ask too much. In 
a certain sense the ground is here covered 
for the first time—Mr. Weitenkampf men- 
tions one earlier work, curiously enough 
in German, which treats the subject com- 
prehensively—he does it for us now in 
English, tho his German predilections are 
perhaps too apparent. The graphic arts 
are so essentially a part of social condi- 
tions that they can hardly be estimated 
apart from a consideration of these condi- 
tions, yet Mr. Weitenkampf hardly at- 
tempts anything of the nature of construc- 
tive criticism. He is doubtless a good judge 
of a print, knows its qualities as an ‘‘im- 
pression”’ or a “‘state,”’ but what we need 
now is a book that will really ‘‘place’’ the 
graphic arts, for in this field America has 
achieved no mean place. 


EY: 


NEW EDITIONS 


Chaucer, R. Geoffrey. The Modern Reader’s 
Edition. Done into Prose by J. S. P. Tatlock and 
Perey MacKaye. Illustrations i in color by Warwick 
Goble. Royal octavo, 607 pp. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. $5 net. 

Those who know their Chaucer and have 
learned to love his quaint and tuneful 
verse are likely to experience disappoint- 
ment on opening this book and reading: 
“When the sweet showers of April have 
pierced to the root the dryness of March, 
and bathed every vine in moisture. " 
But for the reader who has never had the 
time, the patience, or the opportunity to 
learn the Chaucerian idiom, Messrs. Tat- 
lock and MacKaye have made possible the 
enjoyment of one of the most delightful 
collections of stories in any language, the 
acquaintance with the most genial of Eng- 
lish poets. While the editors have put all 
of Chaucer’s verse—the Tales and most of 
the other poems—into prose, they have 
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A Six-Passenger 





Car for $1175— 


And It’s a 





This new Hupmobile is the an- 
swer to thousands of queries which 
said:— 


“Why don’t you build a car to 
carry more people? Not a better car—we 
don’t see how it could be better—but a 
bigger one.” 


Just as the original ‘20’ touring 
car grew out of the runabout and was de- 
veloped into the splendid ‘32’ of to- 
day— 


So has the six-passenger Hup- 
mobile grown out of the “32”. 


The same beautiful lines that dis- 
tinguish the “32” in any gathering of 
cars. 


The same powerful, silent, long- 
stroke motor; the same sturdy axles, 
transmission and clutch—for these were 
always built fit for duty in a heavy sev- 
en-passenget car. 

With heavier springs and frame 
of course; and other parts propgrstionately 
strengthened where need be. 

With a body that accommodates 
six in ease and comfort. 

During the last year we have 
made you familiar with the Hupmobile’s 
mechanical excellence. 

But we want to say again, with 
renewed emphasis—we believe the Hup- 
mobile to be, in its class, the best car in 
the world. 


Your Hupmobile dealer has the new car 


The six-passenger ‘‘32’’, $1175 F. O. B. Detroit, has equipment of two fo'ding and revolving 
occasional seats in tonneau, tonneau foot rest; windshield, mohair —— envelope, Ji 


lamps, tools and horn. 
motor, pH Y%-inch bore and FS -inc 
color, b ack. Trimmings, black and nickel. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


curtains, quick detachable rims, rear shock absorber, gas headlig hts 
Three — forward and reverse, sliding gears. 
stroke; 126-inch wheelbase; 33 x 4-inch tires, 


1243 Milwaukee Avenue, 


rest-o-Lite tank, oil 
Four cylinder 
Standard 


“32” Touring Car, fully equipped, $975 F. O. B. Detroit 
“32” Roadster, fully equipped, 
“32” Delivery, fully equipped, 
“20” Runabout, fully equipped, 


$975 F. O. B. Detroit 
$950 F. O. B. Detroit 
$750 F. O. B. Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH. 





In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage in Coldest Weather 


a CLARK HEATER will 


It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable; 

supplies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. 
We make twenty styles of these heaters from 90c 
to $10 each. Most of them have attractive carpet 
covers with asbestos lining. 







always Keep You Warm 


They have been on the market over ten years and || 
have pleased every purchaser. We guarantee that || 
you will be well sé atisfied or money refunded. 
They fit in at the feet, occupy little space and are 
just the thing for real comfort. 





| Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortatte. dé 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm, cosy and com- 
fortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold weather. 

Ask your dealer for a Clark Heater—the only kind that wiil 
last indefinitely, never get out of order, and heat as much or as 
little as tes want. Insist on the Clark. Write for complete 
free catalog—a postal will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
















CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
88 La Salle Avenue - CHICAGO 
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the exercise demanded by good health and common sense. 


are just three: 


One is sheer lack of will power to force the body to do 


anything. 


Another is the lack of knowledge as to just what forms 


of exercise are best. 


The third is the notion that you don’t need any exercise. 
This condition is typical of the man of sedentary habits. 


Which is YOUR reason? 


I can practically rebuild the man who, for the first 
two reasons, is letting his physical condition go to pot. 
And I can do the same for the man in the third case, 

rovided he will stir himself enough to acknowledge 
ce physical flabbiness to himself and to me. 
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In Your Heart You Know that You Are Not 
Giving Your Body a Square Deal 


KNOW the reasons which keep back any man from giving his body 
They 





The Thompson Course 


will take one of you men whose bodies respond 
only sluggishly to the command of your mind, 
and will force mind and body to co-ordinate—to 
work in harmony. This will enable you to con- 
trol not only your own body, but will give you a 
personality that, instead of bending for others, 
will sway them your way. 

It is not the purpose of the Thompson Course 
to build big, useless surface muscles. ‘T’he 
Thompson Course builds strong, hardy, clean 
internal organs—and these bring power, health, 
reserve energy and longeyity for the man or 
woman who enjoys their possession. 

If the day’s work fags you,— 

If an ill-chosen meal upsets your digestion,— 

If a sleepless night spoils the next day—then 
you are ot normal, but are below par, unnec- 
essarily, * and shamefully. 

You wef€ given a body that had an abundant 
reserve fund of energy to draw upon in just such 
hours of need. 


J.EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite No. 74. Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


The Thompson Course of Exercise is a rational, 
pleasant and easy means of securing and main- 
taining that reserve power which your body 
originally had. 

My Course is different from any other in that 
it benefits (by natural moveinents scientifically 
applied) the dynamos of the bodily machine, 
z. ¢., the lungs, heart, stomach, intestines, etc. 
Allthese are muscular and can be strengthened 
by proper exercise. Yet, as far as I can learn, 
until my Course was evolved, no systematic 
treatment existed that was based on this 
axiomatically natural method. 

The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
your nerves, your hopefulness and joy in living, 
all depend on the vigor of your vital organs. 

I offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of — body and mind through every 
minute of your life, and I offer it on free-trial- 
terms that make it impossible for you to lose a 
penny. 


Read in my book, “* Human Energy,” why in afew 
minutes of easy movements each day you can make 
y If an ple of real health and abounding 
energy. Send for “ Human Energy,” free and post- 
paid. Give your home address. 
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A printed and signed guar- 
antee in every pair gives a 
new pair if the gloves show 
defects in wearing. For men, 
women and children. Style 
Book—FREE. 

IRELAND BROS. In Cape, 
44 State Street, Johnstown, N. Y. Mocha, Glace 

New York Sales Dept.: or Chamois 
A. M. Tolson & Co., 45 E. 17th St. $1.50 
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MORTGAGES 





No client of this company has ever 
lost a dollar through his invest- 
ment with us. Weown every mort- 


gage we offer—investigate it per- 

sonally—put our own moneyinto it. 
Know that it is safe and sound. 
Twenty years’ experience. _ 

If you have $100 or $10,000 to invest 

write—ask for the booklet and List No. 502. 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE Co. 
55 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the adsence of a Standard 
Dictionary. 











SURBRUG'S 
ARCADIA 
PIPE MIXTURE 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 
proves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
biting. In the blending; seven different to- 
baccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia”’ is in 
a class by itself—nothing so rich in flavor— 
so exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

At Your Dealer’s. 


SEND 10 CENTS {3j,emrissnict 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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retained as far as possible the characteris. 
tic Chaucerian flavor. Their names are per- 
haps sufficient guaranty that the work has 
been done with the exact knowledge of the 
scholar and the sympathy of a poet and 
lover of Chaucer. The 600 pages of this 
bulky, tho handsome volume are _ inter- 
spersed with some thirty interesting illus- 
trations by Warwick Goble. 

Farnol, Jeffrey. The Board Highway. Iilus- 
trated edition, with 24 plates in color from drawings 


y E. C. Brock. Small 8vo. Pp. 518. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Farnol’s book, one of the deserved 
successes of last year, makes a new appeal 
in the attractive form in which this edition 
has been brought out. The illustrations 
in color catch the spirit of the original and 
help to make the book a sumptuous one, 
Perhaps the most successful figure is that 
of ‘‘the Ancient’’—that delightful octo- 
genarian, who always begins his conversa- 
tion with the words ‘‘old I be.”” Mr. Far- 
nol’s story is so original a piece of work, 
moreover it is so true to the conditions of 
English life, out of which he wrote it, that 
it ought not to perish. In its present form 
something substantial has been done to 
provide against that misfortune. 


Gautier, Théophile. The Romances of. Trans- 

lated and edited by F. C. de Sumichrast. Pocket 

em 10 vols., 12mo. Boston: Little, Brown & 
0. 

The romances of Gautier furnish an 


example of romanticism—shall we say, 


run mad? It is not character which he 
describes. All his main characters are 
characterless. But it is splendor, grace, 


beauty, and orgiastic sensuousness which 
he depicts. And he depicts them with 
pyrotechnic color and variety, for he is a 
master of style and his skill is exquisite in 
revealing himself, as Rousseau and Cha- 
teaubriand revealed themselves and as 
Balzac ‘“‘unlocked his heart’’ in the tales 
they told. But Gautier was avowedly a 
pagan and represented virtue as ‘‘a grand- 
mother, but a very pleasant grandmother,” 
a ‘‘good and worthy lady’’ who “takes her 
pinch of snuff from her gold box with all 
possible grace.”” ‘‘She carries her years 
uncommonly well.” 

Yet Gautier’s strength does not lie in 
his satire of virtue. Critics have traced 
the influence of Edgar Allan Poe in his 
work. He was the contemporary of Poe, 
whom, however, he outlived. Both were 
fond of the weird and the mysterious, but 
Poe’s stories are pure reason, Gautier’s 
pure sensuousness and supernaturalism. 
Poe was inimitable in descriptions of hor- 
ror, but he could not have written Gautier’s 
tribute to Virtue, and the wild, bacchana- 
lian frenzy with which the French writer 
swings along in a shadowland of dramatis 
persone, unreal, fantasmal, but intensely 
interesting, would have been impossible in 
the American genius who sits down and 
deliberately works out his ‘‘jacinth ‘work 
of subtlest jewelry,” like the patient Jap- 
anese ivory-carver toiling years without 
emotion over the choicest and most orig- 
inal of carvings on a single ivory ball. 

The present English edition is one which 
does justice to the work of the great French 
romanticist. Its literary merits are beyond 
dispute. It is beautifully printed 
bound in limp leather, just the forma 
needed by the tired worker who wishes 
steep his soul for a moment in the 
fairyland of beauty, passion, and some 
times horror, which Gautier so readily col 











jures up by a wave of his magic wand. 
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Gautier, Théophile. The Travels of. Trans- 
lated and edited bv F. D. de Sumichrast. Ten vols., 
12mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $10.50. 


A beautiful edition (the publishers justly 
style it “‘a pocket edition) of what we} 
may call Gautier’s Reisebilder. Travel- 
pictures indeed they are much more really 
even than those of Heine, and the spark- 
ling, dazzling word-descriptions are sup- 
plemented by a crowd of ilhistrations in 
photogravure. The volumes are, bound in 
limp leather and are light to handle, so that 
if any reader is wearied by the somber 
moods of our late writers he may turn to 
these volumes and wander with a man of 
genius through Italy, Spain, and Con- 
stantinople, or drop off the train at London 
and, taking ship, revel in the serene tran- 
quillity of Holland. The author who is a 
professor at Harvard, has made a spe- 
eialty of Gautier’s works, and his transla- 
tions are marked by fidelity, felicity, and 
grace. 


Mosher Books, The. Whitman, Walt, Mem- 
ories of Abraham Lincoln; Walter Pater, The 
Renaissance; Edward McCurdy, Roses of Pestum; 
T. B. Mosher, Amphora; Fiona MacLeod, The 
Silence of Amor; Lucy Lyttleton, Lyrical Poems; 
BR. L. Stevenson, The Flight of the Princess; Lee, 
In Praise of Old Gardens. Portland, Me.: Thomas- 
B. Mosher. 1912. 


Each of these Mosher reprints is a thing 
of simple beauty, the sort of ‘‘gift-book”’ 
to gladden the heart of any lover of read- 
ing. In binding, paper, type, and general 
make-up, they are up to the high Mosher 
standard. The most elaborate, as regards 
bookmaking, is the eollection of Walt 
Whitman’s four Lincoln poems in a beau- 
tiful volume with a portrait of Lincoln. 
This edition is printed on Italian hand- 
made paper and is limited to 300 copies. 

The Mosher edition of Walter Pater’s 
“Renaissance” is based upon the fourth 
English edition. Mr. Arthur Symons, who 
is quoted in the introduction, confesses 
that it sometimes seems to him that this 
is ‘the most beautiful book of prose in 
our literature.’’ The disappearance of the 
“Monna Lisa” from the Louvre last year 
has caused many a rereading of Pater’s won- 
derful description of this painting in his 
chapter on Leonardo da Vinci. And we 
¢an hardly think of La Gioconda without 
remembering that ‘“‘here is the head upon 
which all ‘thesends of the world are come,’ 
and the eyelids are a little weary.” 

Another breath of the Renaissance 
comes in the reading of Mr. McCurdy’s 
“Roses of Pastum,” a little volume of 
unambitious, but sincere and graceful 
essays treating of Italy and the medieval 
spirit. He says, ‘‘They were the roses of 
medieval beauty that I set out to gather, 
and therefore the leaves are named of the 
Pestan roses because these also were of 
seed of Greece and bloomed in Italy.” 

_ “Amphora,” which might, according to 
its editor, be regarded in a sentimental 
Sense, “‘as a breviary for booklovers,” is 
simply a collection of the bits of prose and 
verse which have for years been appearing 
upon the blank pages of his book catalogs. 
They are of all sorts, from all sources, but 
hearly every one has a message of some 
sort for the booklover or the worshiper of 
beauty. We are glad that Mr. Mosher 
has seen fit to put this material into an 
accessible volume. 

The four smaller volumes include a 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
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ET the family com- 
bine the usual small 
gifts into one big 

one for father’s Christ- 
mas. 


He has had a year of peculiar 
stress and anxiety—start him off 
with encouragement and cheer 
for the brighter times that are 
right ahead. 


Women folks do not always 
understand the pleasure a man 
takes in owninga Howarp. The 
fact that counts is, that its seventy 
years of service and association 
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The Howard Watch 


have made the Howarp one of 
the caste-marks of the success- 
ful man. 


For the young man home from 
school, or just entering business, no 
more inspiring gift could be selected— 
when one considers the distinguished 
Americans who have carried HowarpD 
Watches—and the select company of 
successful men, the HowarpD owners 
of today. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attach- 
ed—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra 
gold-filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel 
at $150—and the Epwarp Howarp 
model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Findthe HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “ The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. Itis 
worthreading. Dropusa postcard, Dept. No.“‘O,”’and we’llsend youacopy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SECTIONA 


BOOKCASE 


Write for our 
“Book of Designs” 





fashioned kind. 








50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 





beautifully illustrated in colors (mailed free), show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission, Colonial and | 
Standard bookcases, and how you'will save money by plac- 
ing them in yourhome. The handsome designs, the rich } 
finish, the removable non-binding doors, the absence of [ff 
disfiguring iron bands, make them far better than the old- 


Our prices are lower than others 
and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address 
Dept. B, Gunn Furniture Company, 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bettet Light for Business 


1. Brings. more people to your 


store. 


2. Shows goods to better ad- 


vantage. 


3. Helps to sell more goods. 


4. Reduces mistakes and im- 
proves the service to customers. 


5. Costs no more, probably less, 


than you are now paying. 


Alba Lighting Fixtures 


get more and better illumination out 


of your lamps. 


of light. 


They fill your store 
with an abundant, even, soft radiance, 
without shadow, glare, or harsh spots 
Why not make your store beautiful and popular 


Aba Lighting Fixture No 15061 


with beautiful lights? Try Alba in one department and see 


the difference. 


Your dealer has Alba or can get it. 


Illuminating Help Send floor and ceiling plans of your store, stating height of ceiling, and our 





Illuminating Engineering Dept will send you lighting plans without charge. 


For stores, offices, public buildings, send for Scientific Illumination No 48, and 
Catalogue No 47, Alba Lighting Fixtures. 


For home lighting, send for Catalogue No 42 or Book No 49 on Semi-indirect 


Illumination. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston and Toronto 








FLORIDA-—-Find Out About Land Before You Buy It 
I know Florida, her soils and conditions. Before you buy 
land here, get an expertreportonitfrom me. Send for 





Thomas J. Morris,Fla. Land Expert, Dept.2, Tampa,Fla. 


circular telling who I am, giving references and terms. |' 











For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and oP 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug! 

personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 714 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 











= 7 
Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


We want every mother of a nursing 
babe to try the only ball-cup nipple. 
Send us your address on , with drucgist’s 
name, and we will mail youone. Fits any small neck 
botzle. Only nipple with open food-cup and protected 
orifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. 
State baby’s age, kindand quantity of f HalfSection 


\ Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1355 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities tell us that Constipation 


Quit Drugs and Dope. Try Nature’s Way 


Eat with your regular meal a little ot 
TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 


Acombination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
rective fouds. Possesses all the or- 
anic vitality your blood and nerves 
emand. ill aid digestion and give 
you a natural, normal appetite. \ 
Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide, or send 
25c for Book and 22 0z. can of the Food, postpaid, Write today. 


Byron Tyler,Food Specilist, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kas. City, Mo. 





is the primary cause of 97% cf all diseases 








DIVERSIFY YOUR INVESTMENTS 


OUT 
WEST 


| OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. | 








No where else in the U. S. can you obtain higher rates of interest 
with less risk than in this great, prosperous western country 


REALTY SYNDICATE 


INVESTMENT 
6% CERTIFICATES 6% 


For 1, 2, 3, 5 or 10 years. Interest 
payable or semi-annually 


Princypal and mterest secured by the total 
assets of cor i amounting to over _! 
thirteen million dollars. i« 
By becoming a client of The Realty Synd- -' 
cate, you not only get m touch with the 
Pacific Coast at the beginning of — = ’ 
great prosperity. but also have the 

as 


of our dunng 
the 
Panama Pacific Exposition - 

Now is the Time to Begin ms 
tris “6% in the West ” iia 
THE REALTY SYNDICATE 

Paid up Capital and Surplus over $8,000,000 
1222 Broadway, Oakland, California 





Year 


Issuance 
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selection of Fiona MacLeod’s “prose- 
rhythms,” and a book of selections from 
Stevenson which takes its name from the 
charming ‘‘ Flight of the Princess”’ episode 
of ‘‘ Prince Otto.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan. The Bells and Other 
Poems. With illustrations and decorations by Ed- 
mund Dulac. New York and London. Hodder & 
Stoughton. New York: George H. Doran & Co, 

net. 


Mr. Dulac has come to this work of 
illuminating the weird poems of Poe with 
rare sympathy. Beautiful paintings have 
a place here, it is true, and he has given 
them when they are ap. *opriate, but he 
is at his best in handling iuie awful and the 
mysterious. When he comes to picture 
“the loud alarum bells, brazen bells,’’ and 
“what a tale of terror, now, their turbu- 
lency tells,’’ and to show ‘‘ how they scream 
out their affright,’’ then he enters fully 
into the Poe spirit, and the air is filled 
with shrieking faces pleading with the 
‘“‘deaf and frantic fire’ from the belfry 
height. But “the mellow wedding bells, 
golden bells,’ find the belfry peopled with 
the seraphic faces of sweet angels singing 
in the silver moonlight. ‘‘The Raven” ig 
illustrated with a painting of Poe himself, 
as he may often have looked ‘‘upon a mid- 
night dreary,” while he ‘‘pondered, weak 
and weary.” If he could only have fore- 
seen this luxurious edition with its splen- 
did type, paper, and decorations when he 
sold this selfsame poem to The American 
Whig Review of 1845 for a very few dol- 
lars! Just how many dollars Poe received 
for it standard biographers of him do not 
say; but he was writing at a time when 
Hawthorne was selling for $2 and $3 each 
short stories that are now famous among 
his collected ‘works. 

‘“‘The Haunted Palace’ is made more 
vivid by a group of ghoulish heads that 
stare fixedly and terribly down into a swirl- 
ing pool of black water. The knight who 
spent his life in a vain search for Eldorado 
is seen in a fine symbolic picture, lured on 
forever by a veiled figure that points for- 
ward into nothingness. Mr. Dulac’s genius 
has its best expression here, as indicated, 
in illustrating poems of a weird and trag- 
ical sort, but his painting of ‘‘ Fairy-land” 
shows that he ean also reveal the beauty 
of elfdom with charmingt touch. Poe’s 
readers in America are numbered by the 
hundreds of thousands. About 124,000 
have obtained sets of Poe’s works through 
this weekly alone. The complete works 
may be admirably supplemented by this 
selection of his poems, splendidly and 
worthily illuminated. 


Whipple, Edwin P. 
Man and His Work. 
Arlo Bates. 2 vols. 
Mifflin Co. 


Charles Dickens: The 
With an Introduction by 
18mo. Boston: Houghton 


Whipple’s admirable essay on Dickens 
and his books well deserved a rescue from 
the forgetfulness into which it seemed well- 
nigh to have fallen. Whipple in his time 
was probably the best of American liter 
ary critics. He had a long and eminent 
career. His work is well known to the 
older generation still living and to the 
curious among the younger. It ought 
long to remain better known. Mr. Bates 
has become sponsor for a delightful reprint 
of the Dickens book. He writes for it ® 
biographical introduction of some thirty 
pages, which to those who do not know 
Whipple should be cordially recommend 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Handasyde. The Four Gardens. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Small quarto. Pp. 160. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“Handasyde”’ is a pseudonym; for Emily 
H. Buchanan. The gardens four are first 
the “haunted”’ one, next the old-fashioned 
one, and then follow the poor man’s and the 
rich man’s gardens. The illustrations are 
quite worthy of the text, and that is perhaps 
asmuch as Mr. Robinson would care to have 
the reviewer say about them. Those in 
eolors are particularly gratifying. 

fe, Thomas Alexander [Editor]. ,Who’s Who 
in Dickens. A Complete Dickens Repertory in 
Dickens’ own words. 8vo. New York: George H. 
Doran & Co. $2. 

One or two dictionaries of the charac- 
ters in the writings of Charles Dickens have 
in past years been compiled, but none has 
followed the plan adopted by Mr. Fyfe 
which is, in so far as possible, to describe 
the character in words Dickens himself 
employed. Mr. Fyfe has seldom failed to 
find in the novels just the apt language for 
this purpose. The result is an extremely 
readable book. It is not only valuable for 
reference purposes, but one may take it 
up and read it with interest on any page, 
and thus recall his former impressions of 
famous people. We have made no attempt 
to count the number of characters of whom 
descriptions are given, but there are 355 
pages in the book, and an average of at 
least five sketches on each page, from which 
it would appear that the characters num- 
ber about 1,750. Such was the amazing 
fertility of Dickens! 

Stevenson, Burton Egbert [Editor]. The Home 
Book of Verse. American and English (1582-1912). 
With an appendix containing a few well-known poems 
in other languages. Small octavo. Pp. 3741. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $7.50 net. 

Mr. Stevenson, who will be recalled to 
readers as the author and compiler of many 
books, in a preface dated from Chillicothe, 
Ohio, states his purpose in preparing the 
present work to have been to “‘bring to- 
gether the best short poems in the English 
language from the time of Spencer to the 
present day.’’ He also thought best. to 
include ‘‘a body of verse which, if not 
great poetry, has at least the distinction 
of wide popularity.” This purpose of ne- 
cessity imposed upon the editor and pub- 
lishers the preparation of what seems to be 
the most extensive anthology of English 
verse thus far undertaken by any one. 
The volume comprizes 3,742 pages, and 
yet the paper chosen is so thin as to make 
a book not more than two inches thick. 
This paper is of excellent quality, permit- 

ting the reader always to follow the lines 
without serious inconvenience from the 
lines printed on the back. In general Mr. 
Stevenson has been able to secure from 
publishers permission to use material under 
copyright; but he seems to regret as the 
most serious misfortune resulting from re- 
fusals the elimination from his book of 
all examples of the work of Henry C. Bun- 
ner. The index which fills 140 pages is 
divided into three parts, the first being 
to authors; the second, to first lines; the 
third, to titles. 

The preparation of this work will recall 
to many readers the two notable collec- 
tions by the late Edmund C. Stedman, 
one dealing with American verse, the other 

With Victorian English. It recalls also 
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a Leakless 
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PARKER GIFT PEN 


IVE presents that people want—that everybody 
wants, 
entirely with Parker Gift Pens. 
There are plain Parkers, fancy Parkers, Par- 
kers of rich design,—even Parkers set with 
2% » diamonds and pearls. Prices from $2, $2.50, $3, $4, 
Soh ri) $5 up, according to size and ornamentation. 
| Besides making handsome presents, Parker Fovn- 
tain Pens please everyone — because they're /eak- 


Why do Parker Pens never leak or smear your 
Because — 

An ordinary fountain pen has a straight feed tube 
which carries ink to the pen point. 


fingers? 


Make up your Christmas list this year 


Now some ink- 


drops always stay in this straight tube—even when 
pen is point up in your pocket. 

And when the heat of your body—98 degrees — 
gets to the pen, it causes air in the barrel of the pen to 
expand and push up through the feed tube to escape. 
This pushes those ink drops up and out around the 
nozzle, smearing the writing end of pen, and inking 
your fingers when you remove pen-cap to write, 


THE PARKER IS CIFFERENTLY MADE 


The Parker feed tube is curved — instead of 
straight—and touches the wall of the pen at the 
lower end. See X-ray picture. 

This touch starts Capillary Attraction (the same 
force in Nature which causes a sponge to take up 
water.) And when you put the Parker Pen in your 
pocket, point up, Capillary Attraction draws ail ink 
out of this Lucky Curve feed tube and down the inside 
of the pen barrel. 











No. 2034 
Beautiful 
Chasing 
on Barrel 











“Awanyu” 
Aztec 
Good Luck 
Emblem, 
\ Hammered 









No. 57 


silver. 
Price $10. 


No. 42% — Gol 

Bands, Space for 

Engrav’g Name. 
Price $4.50. 


No. 14 


Sterling silver, $5. 
Geld plate, $6. 


This leaves the feed tube empty, when the air in 
the pen gets warm and ascends. 
no ink to push out. 
when you remove a Parker pen-cap to write. 

Parker Pens write smooth. 

. Upped with hardest Iridium, never scratch. 
Head Ink Controller, by regulating ink-flow, abso- 
lutely prevents skipping or blotting. 

The new Disappearing Clip grips tight, but slips 
flat out of the way when you write. 


NEW PARKER JACK KNIFE SAFETY PEN 
is safe from leaking even when upside down. 
tiful designs $2.50, $3, #4, $5, and up. 
gift boxes free with all Christmas Parkers, 

Dealers sell Parkers on trial. 
within ten days of purchase, if unsatisfactory. 

Last year hundreds of people gave Parker Pens to 
everybody on their Christmas lists. Try it this year, 
and see the new Christmas pleasure you will give. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Parkers, write us and 
we'll fill your orders direct. Send today. 


Parker Pen Company, 60 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, 11 Park Row, opposite Postoffice. 


> Fou Rh PEN: reg 


Thus the air finds 
And your fingers find no ink 


Their 14k gold nibs, 
Spear 


Beau- 
Handsome 


Money refunded 





X-Ray view of 
Parker 










Curve 














“The Oxford Book of English Verse” —a 








MIaCEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 











MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


lITHE REAL THING 


Six T7-inch hand dipped guaranteed 


| PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES 
% inch in diameter at base 

| in tasty Christmas box with ‘‘Good-luck ” card for each 

| candle $1.00 postpaid. Made on Cape Cod, by Cape Cod 

people. trom Cape Cod bayberries. Other styles on our 

price list. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 


6% NET and Tested 


For 30 Years 


The First Farm Mortgages offered for sale by us net 
investors 6% collected and remitted free, and have 
been tested for 30 years. Send for descriptive pam- 
phlet “A” and list of offerings. Highest references. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. - GRAND FORKS,.N. D. 
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your Honor, * / 
I made this < 
copy 15 years ago with 


TRADE 


uLTinoP 


CARBON PAPER 


Will the copies of your records 
and important letters be legible 
ten or twenty years hence to serve 
you in case of need? 

Don’t take any risks with the 
permanency of your records; use 
the blue or black MultiKopy and 
your copies will never fade, rub nor 
smudge—run your finger across a 
copy and it will not make a blur. 

MultiKopy Carbon Paper is the 
result of 20 years’ striving to pro- 
duce a carbon paper of greatest 
‘efficiency.. Because of its won- 
derful chemical composition and 
smoothness of surface one sheet 
will make at least 100 clear copies, 
every letter on the page being uni- 
form in clearness. Regular finish 
MultiKopy makes 20 good copies 
at one writing (others make 4 to 7). 


Send Today for FREE Sample 
Sheet of MultiKopy 


and prove to yourself that it is the only 
carbon paper for up-to-date business. 





Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons are guar- 
anteed to make 75.000 impressions of the 
letters ‘a’ and “‘e” without clogging the 


“ type so as to show on the paper. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress Street Boston, Mass 
Address letters to the Home Office 









































Sales Offices: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Chicago, 
922 West Madison Street; Phildelphia, 908 Walnut 
Street; Pittsburgh, +29-830 Park Building. 


























THE LITERARY DIGEST 
fine collection made a few years ago by 
Quiller-Couch. Mr. Stevenson’s collec- 
tion, however, is of wider range than either 
of these, inasmuch as it embraces the whole 
period of English and American literature 
from 1580 to our own year, and besides 
American and English has an appendix in 
which are given several famous poems in 
foreign languages, including ‘‘ Dies ‘ Ire,” 
‘‘Ein Feste Burg,” and ‘Carcassonne.’ 
The poems are not arranged chronolog- 
ically as to authorship. They are, how- 
ever, in a sense, chronological as to human 
life, the first being grouped under ‘‘The 
Baby,” with later divisions into ‘‘ Rhymes 
of Childhood,”’ ‘‘Poems of Love,” ‘‘The 
Comedy of Life,’’ ‘‘Wanderlust,’’ ‘‘The 
Conduct of Life,’ ‘‘Death and Immor- 
tality.” 

Leather Bound Pocket Series. The Conserva- 
tion of Womanhood and Childhood. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The Signs of the Times. By William 
Jennings Bryan. The Misfortunate of a World 
Without Pain. By Newell Dwight Hillis. The 
Latent Energies of Life. By Charles Reynolds 
Brown. The Call of Jesus to Joy. By William Elliot 
Griffis. 18mo. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 75 cents each. 

In these volumes, which now number 
five, as part of a new series, the aim has 
been to present in attractive and perma- 
nent form the more notable public ad- 
dresses made in contemporary times by 
men of national repute. It is believed that 
many Americans, from knowledge acquired 
of these addresses through the newspapers, 
will desire to possess them in a form at 
once permanent and attractive as to type, 
binding, and paper. Large type has been 
used and the binding is a flexible leather, 
the tops being gilded. . 
Beach, Belle. Riding and Driving for Women. 
Pp. 289. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 
Nothing could be more welcome for its 
avowed purpose than this book by Miss 
Beach, who is recognized as an authority 
in her subject and has had wide experi- 
ence. She provides a comprehensive and 
tailed book of instruction for the woman 
who rides and the woman who wants to, 
even for the, horsewoman who wishes to 
exhibit her mounts. The text and photo- 
graphic illustration answer every possible 
question on methods and material, tell the 
proper thing to do, the time and way to 
do it, and the correct costume for rider, 
horse, and groom. It is an exhaustive 
hand-book of information calculated to 
help the reader to avoid dangers and gain 
confidence in saddle and driver’s seat. 
Miss Beach does not advocate riding astride, 
but recognizes it as the choice of the hour 
and considers it accordingly. 


VI 
TWENTY-FIVE OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


Below will be found another list of good 
books for holiday gifts. Several of these 
have already been reviewed here, notably 
Mr. Paine’s ‘“‘ Mark Twain,’’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, and Mary Antin’s ‘‘The Prom- 
ised Land,” by Dr. William H. Maxwell. 
Others will be reviewed at length later— 
Gen. James H. Wilson’s ‘‘ Under the Old 
Flag,’ by George Haven Putnam; Mere- 
dith’s “* Letters,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 


the reader’s consideration. 








~ 





The aim has been to include in this list. 
only such books as are at least entitled to. 


Fraser, Mrs. Hugh. Reminiscences of a Box 10, Lovingston, Va. 















. that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 
’ 


“BAKERS: 


Absolutely pure, deli | 


Registered, cious and healthful ~ 


U.S. Pat. Off, 
Trade-Mark on Every Package — 

















THE MORSE CLARIFIER 
A remarkable little device made 


MAKES A Bienes 
TT COLCLSP Nada B of oxy make of machine. Iter 


ders the sound /oud, clear, life 
SOUND LI F E: Bi ta dike and eliminates that unpleas- 
ant metallic effect. Thousands 
of satisfie a _ 
users. Easily inserted and everlasting. 
$1.00 Mailed Prepaid. Send dollar 
bill, 2c stamps or check at our risk. 
GUARANTEED aédsolutety satisfactory or 
sroney refunded. References, any bank in 
Minneapolis. Fits all cadznet as well as horn 
machines. State make and style and if a cylin-. 
der whether rubber or metal connection to horn. 
Information matter free. Dealers write. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
443 N.W.F.& M. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 








Village View Apples 
for XMAS 


For sweetheart, friend or one’s own 
family, nothing could be more appropriate 
than a beautiful box of our delicious Vit- 
ginia apples, grown in the beautiful foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains where the soil 
and.climate give them a flavor and deli- 
ciousness never forgotten. 

They are picked from the trees and packed 
and sealed in neat cushioned boxes. Each 
apple is thrice inspected and we guarantee 
them to be perfect and satisfactory in every 
way. All the shipments are made direct 
from our orchards—no cold storage to impalt 
the flavor and keeping qualities. 


Village View Winesap Apples 
“Grown where nature has blest the soil ” 
Per Box of 100, size ee $4.00 


We Prepay Express — 
to all points in U. S. East of Mississippi 
River, Orders should be placed now. Silt 
ply send us check or money order, with full 
shipping instructions. Apples will bb 
shipped on date you specify. We guarantet 
satisfaction. Reference Peoples National 
Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


VILLAGE VIEW ORCHARDS 

















Dodd, Mead & Co. $3 


Diplomatist’s Wife. 8vo. Illustrated. New York: T. M. HORSLEY, - - - Owner 
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thoughtful gift is a Gillette Safety 
Razor for his Christmas. 

You cannot make a mistake in giving him a 
Gillette. If he already owns one of our 
Standard sets, he will welcome a Pocket 
Edition in gold or silver, or a Combination 
set for his traveling bag. He is sure to be 
pleased with the Gillette, whatever his age 
or shaving habits. He will use it every day 
and praise the good sense that prompted so 
practical a Gift. Besides, it is good for him 
—insures a sanitary shave, keeps him from 


wosT 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


KNOWN THE 


DIGEST 


the barber shop, saves him the cost of shaves 
and tips. 
The Combination set at $6.50 is very 
popular—Razor, Blades, Soap, Brush, every- 
thing he needs for shaving, in a handsome 
leather case. Pocket Editions, silver or gold plated, 
very compact and beautiful in design, $5 to $6. 
Travelers’ sets with toilet articles, from $6 to $50. 
For a small gift a packet of Gillette Blades at 50 
cents or $1.00 is specially acceptable. 
You will find Holiday displays of Gillettes in the 


stores. Go where there is a good assortment. Make 
your selection early. 
Write us today for illustrated pamphlet E. 


HONING 


on 26 West Second Street, BOSTON 








Queen Victoria. 


marriage in 1840. 


” ieee ae ie 
UNITED STATES NAVY 


Seas. 


Esher, Viscount [Editor]. 
Extracts from the private diary 
of Her Majesty, from.her 13th year (1832), until her 
Illustrated. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $9 


Adcock, A. St. John. 
Literary Shrines of London. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


. .) - Adams, Elmer C., and Foster, Warren Dunham, 
¢ cw = Q Heroines of Modern Progress. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Mma New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50. 


La Farge, John. Reminiscences of the South | 
Illustrated. 8vo. 





The Girlhood of 


8vo, 2 vols. New 


Famous Houses and a _ 
Illustrated. 8vo. : ” 


Sy A Gift to a Ma 
to be most appreciated, must ap- 
peal to the masculine sense 
utility. Nothing could be more 


— City, N. Y.: appropriate for the careful dresser 


The United States Navy, Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, ordered from the John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams 
Company, Paint, Varnish, Whitewash, Kalsomine, Duster 
and Floor Brushes amounting to $56,451.00 when the 
White Squadron went around the world. It received the 
best brushes in the world at lower prices than all other 
offers. Again, in January, 1912, the United States Navy 
Department ordered a quantity of the same kind of brushes 
amounting to $23,208.82, adopting them as standard. 

Makers of all kinds of brushes for all purposes. 

Vulcan-Set Shaving Brushes and Invincible Hair 

rushes, in beautiful patterns. wear longer and produce 
better results than all others. 

WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS COMPANY 
BOSTON, US.A. 








| Harris, George. 
re 8vo. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 





YOU will be intensely interested in our propo- 
sition if you read 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Conklin, Mary Greer. Conversation: What 
to Say and How to Say It. 12mo. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 


Motor Rambles in Italy. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow. Mark Twain—A 
ay ale 3 vols. 8vo. New York: Harper & 
Tos. 


Fenollosa,. Ernest F, Epochs of Chinese and 
Japanese Art. Illustrated, quarto. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $10. 


Osborne, Duffield. Engraved Gems. Plates, 
+ GR eee 8vo. New York: Henry Holt & 
0. 


Bonsal, Stephen. The American Mediter- 
ranean. Illustrated with maps. 8vo. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $3. 


Cramer, Jesse Grant [Editor]. Letters of 
Ulysses S. Grant, 8vo. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Lumholtz, Carl. New Trails in Mexico. 
| ogee 12mo. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 





an a set of 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


(with Cuff Links to match) 


Not only are they perfect as 
pieces of fine jewelry, but their 
simplicity delights any man. 


+t They Go in Like a Needle 


Hold Stents Anchor 
Ask for them at your Jeweler’s. 

Booklet on request 

KREMENTZ & CO. 





Largest manufacturers of high 
grade jewelry in the world, 


01 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. | 











Our large 44-page Catalog MAGAZINES 
tells you all about it. Ask us forit. IT’S FREE. 
J.M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


Hay, John, Pike County Ballads. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
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Come now 
toSilver 
=> City 






-to be 
cured of 


Tuberculosis ! 


Tuberculous patients should now, above ad times, 
realize that the quicker they get away to the most favor- 
able climate, the better chance they have of : ermanently 
restored health, and the less a cure will cust them in 
time and money. A delay of one winter often iransforms 
a most say ge case to a hopeless one. ‘* Where to go”’ 
should be the only question—and 


SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO 


should be the only answer; for nowhere in America, if 
in the world,is there a climate that so perfectly co- 
operates the year round toward the cure of tuberculosis. 
So ideal is the climate here for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis that 

U. S. Government experts, after investigating 

every likely locality, chose this section for 

the $1,500,000 Army Tuberculosis Sanitarium! 

The Governmeni report about this sec- 

Ideal the ey tion states: ‘““The features which consti- 
year round tute the peculiar excellence of the climate 
here and distinguishes it from all other sections, is its 
relative equability. The climate here is such that out- 
door life is pleasant throughout the whole year.”” (And 
as the cure of tuberculosis is seldom a one-season treat- 
ment, the importance of an a// year ideal climate will be 
realized.) Winters are kept short and mild by the 
latitude (the same as Savannah, Ga.) and by protecting 
mountains. Summers nights are made cool by the 
altitude (6000 feet). There’s hardly a day of the bright, 
sunny winter when you cannot sit out, in comfort, with 
few wraps. Nora night of summer when you won’t 
want cover. This wonderfully brilliant sunshine (over 
300 sunny days); and the clear, dry, cool, bracing 
mountain air are working wonder cures. 


. Every factor that increases vitality helps 
be er to overthrow tuberculosis. It has been 
~~ conclusively prove. that altitude in- 
creases vitality by adding to the white corpuscles and 
bringing the blood pres. ure of a tuberculous patient to 
that of a person in /ul/ health. 
. No arid desert here ; the ground is cov- 
wen = ered with herbage (preventing storms) 
=a and is wooded near town and heavily 
wooded back towards the mountains. Beautiful scenery: 
good roads. Silver City is a modern town of 4000, with 
well stocked stores and every convenience of telephones, 
electric lights, good water, etc.—reached yia Santa Fe 
or Rock Island and Southern Pacific. Exceptionally 
equipped Sanitariums. 


Get Away at Once 


—realize how imperative it is to escape the"rigors of a 
severe winter and to get away to the most favorable cli- 
mate. “Go to Mexico” is often advised, but New 
Mexico is a kingdom in extent and variety of climates— 
find out about the special advantages of the Goverment- 
approved climate at Silver City. Write today. 
DOCTORS! The climatic excellence of Silver 
* City will surely interest you. May 
we not send you some technical information, and 
opinions of members of your own profession ? Please address 


Sec’ y, 112 Chamber of Commerce, Silver City, N. M. 





An Ideal Christmas Gift 
that will last a lifetime 

is a Barler Document File for Notes, Con- 

tracts, Mortgages and Insurance Policies. 

$1.25 


Express 


Paid 






Made of steel, covered with keratol leather. 
File for home or office. 20strong manila pockets, 414x103 
in,, with metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion, and holds 
without tying. Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A perfect 


BARLER FILE CO.,58 W. Lake St., Chicago 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Coloma, P. Luis. The Story of Don John of 
Austria. Translated by Lady Moreton. Illustrated. 
New York: John Lane Co. $4.50. 


Bryce, Right Hon. James. South America: 
Observations and Impressions. 12mo. New 
ork: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Elmendorf, Dwight L. A Camera Crusade 
Through the Holy Land. Illustrated. 8vo. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


Candee, Helen Churchill. The Tapestry Book. 
ape 8vo. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
0. -50. 


Mosher, Eliza M. Health and Happiness—A 
Message to Girls, 12mo. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1. 


Antin, Mary. The Promised Land. [Illustrat- 
ed. 12mo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


Meredith, George, Letters of. Edited by his 
ye Portraits. 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ns. 


Maeterlineck, Maurice. The Life of the Bee. 
Illustrated by Edward J. Detmold. Large 8vo. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. net. 


Fisher, Harrison. The Harrison Fisher Book 


for 1912—Maidens Fair. 9} x13 in. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 
Wilson, Gen. James Harrison. Under the 


Old Flag. 2 vols. 
$6. net per set. 
Tyndale, Walter. 
trated. Quarto, pp. 
Doran Company. $5. 


vil 


SOME OF THE SEASON’S BEST NOVELS 


Bacheller, Irving. Charge It. Tilus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers. $1. 


Rice, Alice Hegan. A Romance of Billy Goat 
Hill. 12mo. The Century Company. $1.25. 


Wharton, Edith. The Reef. 12mo. Illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30. 


Wells, H. G. Marriage. 
Co. $1.35. 


Smith, F. Hopkinson. The Arm-Chair at the 
Inn. 12mo. Illustrated by the author, A. I. Keller, 
and Herbert Ward. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.45. 


Van Dyke, Harry. The Unknown Quantity. 
A book of romance and some ha!f-told tales. 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. i 

Allen, James Lane. The Heroine in Bronze. 
12mo. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Little, Frances. The Lady of the Sada San. 
mo. Frontispiece in color by Berger. The Cen- 
tury Company. 

Hauptmann, Gerart. Atlantis. Translated by 
Adele and Thomas Seltzer. B. W. Heubsch. $1.65. 


Johnston, Mary. Cease Firing. 12mo. Illus- 
trated by N. C. Wyeth. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


An Artist in Egypt. Illus- 
285. New York: George H. 


12mo. 


12mo. Duffield & 


Be a4 Florence L. The Upas Tree. 12mo. 


. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Cameron of the 
12mo. 


Connor, Ralph, Corporal 
Northwest Mounted Police. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson. My Robin. 12mo. 


Frontispiece. By Alfred Brennan. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 50 cents. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. Roscoe Paine. 12mo. 
mea} by Edmund Frederick. D. Appleton & 
0. 30. 





A chance to make one dollar do the work 
of four is offered by the Slater Industrial 
School for Colored People at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The influence of this school 
has eliminated every vestige of race fric- 
tion in the entire vicinity, and its work is 
considered so beneficial by the State of 
North Carolina that the State has offered 
the school $12,000, provided the trustees 
raise a like sum. With the $24,000 thus 
raised the school will build an addition 
with student labor that will make the 
money go twice as far, making a total 
benefit to the school of $48,000. In this 


rupled in its beneficial effect. 


Salem, N.C, 





George H.} 


way any gift to the school will be quad- 
It is re- 
quested that contributions be sent to Wil- 
liam A. Blair, vice-president and cashier of 
the People’s National Bank of Winston- 
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A Christmas & 
Present de Luxe 


% 





OMETHING different to what you have 
S ever bought for yourself or your friends— 
the only unique smoker's present on the 
market—ornate in design, original in action. 
Prevents the odor of smoldering tobacco, keeps 
all ashes out of sight, prevents burnt tables and 
table covers. The lighter burns for several 
hours at one filling. 


THE ALADDIN (Rotary) ASH POT 


comes in five styies—bronze copper, verd antique, 
old brass, brass and nickle. Large, unique, 
artistic. Price $5.00 with the lighter, $4.00 with- 
out, direct from the manufacturers. 


eis for TCHARIC SIMLEH & C0. 


literature today 
39 East 42nd Street, New York 





Mortgage Loans 
and Investments 


Write me stating amount you have to loan or invest 
and I will tell you what I have that may suit you. 


HENRY W..LUNG, 408 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 














Bellappy& Well 
While faveling 


PREVENTED -STOPPED 
M OTHERSILL’S, atter theroush tests, is now 
y 


officially adopted by practically all the Great 
Lakes and New York Steamship Companies 
running south and many Transatlantic lines. 

Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gavea pojons demon: 
stration. of his remedy on the Englis Channel, Irish 
Sea and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorsé 
ment from leading papers and such people as Bishop 
Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, 
bankers and professional men. Letters from 
ages of international renown—people we all know- 
together with much other interesting and valuable it 
formation are contained in an attractive booklet which 
will be sent free upon receipt of your nameand ai } 


Mothersill's is eine goon not to contain cocailé 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products, $% 
box is sufficient for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for@ 
Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist auete Mother: 
sill’s or will obtain it for you from his wholesaler. i 
you have any trouble getting the genuine, send 

to the MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., 407 Scheret 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., Londot, 














Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


BIRDMEN AT ADRIANOPLE 


HISTORY of the war in the Near 

East that did not contain a tribute to 
the valor of the aviators with Turkish and 
Bulgarian armies who braved the deadly 
artillery fire during the siege of Adrianople 
would be almost as bad as a description of 
Waterloo with Bliicher left out. While it 
is too soon to estimate accurately the prac- 
tical value of their work, we can appreciate 
their extraordinary courage from mere 
fragmentary accounts of their exploits. 
The portrait of one who met a tragic fate 
appears on page 1117. A brief but thrilling 
story of two flights is told in the London 
Graphic by Philip Gibbs, a special corre- 
spondent, with headquarters at Mustapha 
Pasha, who saw them from inside the Bul- 
garian lines. We read: 


A great bird flew across the sky toward 
the city, and as it flew it sang a droning 
song like the buzzing of an enormous bee. 
It was a monoplane flown by a Bulgarian 
aviator who had volunteered to recon- 
noiter the Turkish defenses. It disap- 
pared swiftly into the smoke-wrack, and 
for some time I listened intently to a 
furious fusillade which seemed to meet 
this winged spy. After half an hour the 
aeroplane came back, flying swiftly away 
from the shot and shell which pursued it 
from the low-lying hills. Its wings were 
pierced, so that one could see the sky 
through them, but it flew steadily from the 
thase of death, and I heard its rhythmic 
\eart-beat overhead. Its escape was cer- 
tain now. It had mocked at the pursuit 
of the shells. The loud beat of its engine 
above me was a song of triumph. I 
watched it disappear again—to safety. So 
it seemed, but death has many ways of 
capture, and when I came back to Mus- 
tapha Pasha that day I heard that the un- 
fortunate aviator, after his escape from the 
guns, had fallen from a great height within 
sight of home, and that the hero’s body lay, 
smashed to pieces, in the wreckage of his 
machine. . 


The second was an airship sent up by the 
Turks. The writer goes on: 


I saw another drama in the air. While 
my eyes watched the smoke-clouds from 
the siege-guns something twinkled and glit- 
tered to the left of the four tall minarets of 
the great, mosque of Adrianople. It was 
the smooth silk of an airship which caught 
the rays of the sun. This cigar-shaped 
craft rose slowly and steadily to a fair 
height, tho, I think, it was tethered at one 
end. It rose above peaceful ground into a 
great tranquillity—which lasted about ten 
minutes. Then suddenly there was a terri- 
fic clap of thunder, and a shell burst to the 
left of the airship. I gave agreatery. It 
seemed to me that the frail craft had burst 
and disappeared into nothingness. But 
4 few seconds later, when the smoke was 
wafted away, I saw the airship still poised 
steadily above the earth, untouched by 
that death-machine. A second shell was 
flung skyward, far to the right. And for 
an hour as I watched shells rose continually 
tound that airship, trying to tear it down 
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_ ping razor, 12 blades, and strop insmart case, $5. Fancy combina- 
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Guaranteed From 12 Blades 


(2 mills to 1 cent per shave guaranteed) 


NY shaver failing to get 500 Head Barber Shaves from a pack- 
A age of 12 AutoStrop blades may return his 12 blades to us, 
state how many shaves he is short, and we will send him 
enough new blades to make good his shortage. 
Nothing wonderful about this guarantee, as AutoStroppers often 
get 500 shaves from one blade. There isn’t a Head Barber in the 
world who wouldn’t guarantee 500 Head Barber shaves from 12 of 
his blades. Because his expert stropping not only sharpens the 
keenest edge possible, but keeps it sharp for scores of shaves. The 
AutoStrop Safety Razor is a mechanical Head Barber, which makes 
every one able tostrop as expertly as a Head Barber, and asspeedily 
nd easily, because both stropping and shaving are done without 
letaching blade. 
The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of silver-plated, self-strop- 





tion gift sets, $6.50 to $25. Pricessame in Canada and United 
States. Factories in both countries. Send for catalog. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Ave., New York: Toronto: London 














SAFETY 
AZO : 
Strops Itself 
















Flexible Flyer: 


steers” 
The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 


Gives an added zest to coasting because it can be 
steered at full speed around all obstacles. Light 
enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


© outlasts 3 ordinary sleds - 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and 
absolutely prevent “‘skidding.”’ The famous steering-bar 
does away entirely with dragging feet, 5 
wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet 
feet, colds, etc. Noother steering sled [@ 
— the oe ag oA — e : 
ible yer. é sure to or the 

rooved runners and this trade-mark. Fra sia 
Cardboard working model of the 


Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 


Just say ‘send model and booklet” and we’ll gladly sendthem FREE, Write today! 
Ss. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 N, Philadelphia 
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N the dead of winter, 
when the north winds 


blow, when the hills are [| 
[ 
| 





heavy with snow, Nature 
keeps silently at work 
distilling 


LONAONAETY) 


In its crystal coldness, 
Londonderry is the purest, 
most palatable of American 
mineral spring waters. 


And it reaches your table 
just as pure and palatable, as 
refreshing and invigorating, 
as it is when at this season it 
bubbles out of the barren 
hills of New Hampshire. 


Londonderry is more than a 
thirst quencher—it is alight |} 
alkaline water that whets the 
appetite, aids digestion and }/ 
flushes the system. : 


Let Londonderry be your 
only drinking water. 


Sparkling (effervescent) 
in three table sizes. 
Plain (still) in half-gal- 
lon ttles, and other 
sizes if desired. 













If you have difficulty 
etting Londonderry 
locally, write us. We will 
see you are supplied at 
regular retail prices. 


LONDONDERRY i 
LITHIA SPRING 
WATER CO. | 











GUARANTEED 
Fit, Color and Wear 
insuring Custom Satis- 


faction with Style, Finish and 
Quality. "A New Shirt for One 


























that Fails." Guarantee slip 
with every Emery Shirt. 
White for Style Book. 
W. M. Steppacher & Bro. 
Philadelphia 
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from its high observation, but never stri- 
king it. I do not know the names of the 
men who piloted that ship; but whoever 
they were, they may boast of a courage 
which kept them at their post in the sky 
amid that storm of shells. 





EMANCIPATING SLAVES OF FASH- 
ION 


into power at Washington, and a 
Department of Fashions is created, there is 
no doubt about the man who should be 
called upon to take the portfolio—if the 
President dared appoint a man. In fact, 
if patriotism in matters of fashion cuts any 
figure, nobody else would have a chance to 
sidetrack him. He is out with a hatchet 
for French fashions as not suited to Ameri- 
can conditions, and has tackled the big job 
of convincing the American woman that he 
is right. Mr. Edward Bok is by no means 
the first person to urge American women to 
quit patronizing Paris designers and origi- 
nate their own styles, but the failure of 
others to make much headway does not 
necessarily mean that he will fail, at least 
in starting a movement that will eventually 
accomplish the desired result. He has been 
editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal for the 
past twenty-three years and ought to 
know what he is about. He has already 
received editorial encouragement from 
several of the big daily newspapers. Mr. 
Bok states his case in the Detroit Journal, 
from which we quote in part: 


For centuries Paris led the world in its 
artistic conceptions in the world of femi- 
nine clothes. But the men and women 
who were responsible for it were as truly 
masters of their art as were the painters of 
their day. They were artists in beauty of 
line and harmony of color. Their sense of 
both was singularly acute and wonderfully 
true. They were students of line and 
masters of design, and they loved and felt 
beautiful colors. They lived in their art 
and for it.{ 

No commercial element entered into 
their mental outlook, for they were the 
costumers of royalty, and were paid by the 
state. All they had to think of was their 
art, and they did. And so they achieved. 
They produced when an inspiration came 
to them, and only then. There was no 
idea of changing styles at certain seasons. 
The history of fashion in Paris: shows that 
one style of costume lasted sometimes five to 
seven years. But these masters of line and 
color passed away, and what have we now? 

It is no criticism of the Parisian milliners 
and dressmakers of to-day to say of them 
that they are tradesmen, and that what was 
once an art isnowatrade. This is simply 
stating a fact that is incontrovertible. And 
this present condition is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one, provided we think of it as such, 
and so accept it. It is when we introduce 
the element of art into the situation that we 
confuse the issue. 

The modern milliner and dressmaker of 
the Paris of to-day is not an artist. The 
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How About a 
Game of Billiards? 


You play, don’t you? If not Billiards, per- 
haps Pool? No games are more fascinating. 
Everyone enjoys them. But you will never 
know them at their best until you have your 
own Table and play with your family and 
friends in the home atmosphere. 


Our Free Catalog of 


BURROWES 
Billiard andPool Tables 


will show you how easy and inexpensive itis to 
have a Combination Billiard and Pool Table in 
your home. No special room is needed. Table 
can be mounted on dining or library table or on 
its own legs or stand. Set aside in a moment 
when not in use. The catalog shows the styles, 
sizes and prices of Burrowes Tables. You will 
be impressed with their splendid construction 
and astonished at the wonderfully easy terms. 


$1° DOWN 


Prices are from $15 up. All tables are sold for a 
small amount down (in some cases as little as $1), and 
very easy monthly payments. Necessary playing equip- 
ment of balls, cues, etc., free. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its 
receipt we will refund your deposit. This ensures you 
a free trial Write today for illustrated catalog, giving 
prices, terms, ete. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 710 Center St., Portland, Me. 











Get an Ozone am 
Electric blanket. 
The only electric 


Sleep Warm 
bed blanket. Cheap- 


In Zero Weather «=: be! he ever 


7 devised. Guaran- 

teed 2 years. Makes fresh air sleeping a luxurious de- 
light for every one. Light and handsome. Keeps the 
entire body warm in the coldest weather. Avoids need 
of heavy bed covers. Your doctor will recommend it. 


Ozone Electric Blanket 


Every home needs one. Attach to any light socket. 
No mechanism Uses same current as 16 candle power 
lamp. Only $ to $cent an hour while in use. Write now 
for free samples of material with full information. Sent 
prepaid $12, anywhere in U.S 











S. Write today. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC CO..510 So. 5th Ave., Chicago, Til. 








um Get this new assortment— 
by aoa % ‘packs, 38 sticks, ‘delicious 


a vors— pees aa 
innamon. Pepsin an 

Novel Xmas Gilt Panama-—the newest flavor. 
Packed in handsome holiday box; postpaid 25c. If inter 
ested in exclusive agency rights, ask for selling: plan 


HELMET CHEWING GUM CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWEET, DELICIOUS, MEATY 
PECAN NUTS 


Our new crop of choice 
Wabash Valley Wild 
Pecans, the finest 
ever grown, is now 
ready. Sweet 
meated, easiet 
cracked. 7'o séé 
them makes your 
mouth water! We 
ship direct to the col 
sumer in 10, 15 and 2% 
pound bags at 25c. a pound, 
express prepaid (east of the 
Missouri River). Special Offer—a generous sample, 
if you wish it, for ten cents in stamps. We also have 
the finest Wild Hickory Nuts and Walnuts you evel 
ate. Send your order today. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA PECAN CO. 
















best proof of this is revealed in the fact that 


234 3rd Street Mt. Vernon, Ind: 
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ORR-(ONSTRUGTION 


Examine any ordinary stucco building 
and see the cracks. 


Stucco over wood—or over fireproof tile 
—will crack. There is noescape. Look 
at any stucco construction and prove it. 


You will find the cracks. 


AS @)°38° 


is ‘‘Wisdo.u’s way’? for FIREPROOF, stucco construction for dwelling 
houses or factories. It has steel CORR-MESH—a ribbed, expanded 
metal—as its basis. It.is simple, economical—and a speedy way. 


As to its permanency, stucco over CORR-MESH ages like the 
temples of old—so slowly that a man may not measure deterioration 
in his lifetime. 


~ Write for the free CORR-BOOK. Our expert Engineering Corps is 
“= at your service on any type of con- 
struction, without charge to you. 
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- CORRUGATED BAR CO. 
206 Pearl Street, Buffalo 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Public Welfare | 


There are certain utilities that are 
absolutely necessary for the public 
welfare. Individuals require food, 
shelter and clothing—municipalities 
require light and transportation. ‘The 
former are our private necessities; the 
latter, our public necessities. 


For this reason the companies that 
supply public utilities receive revenue 
from a dependable source, little af- 
fected during periods of industrial de- 
pressions. With the natural growth 
in population, the market for public 
utilities is also a constantly increasing 
one. 


Send for our circular giving a se- 
lected list of public utilities securities 
to yield at present prices an average 
imcome of 5.75%. 


Ask for circular P-144. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 
Capital and Surplus, - - $30,000,000 


he goes back to the French fashions of the 
past that were so artistically beautiful in 





line and gloriously true in color, and adapts 
them. -But what is the result? They be- 
come grotesque and freakish. Why? 
Because he can not, of course, reproduce 
them as they are, since they are not suited 
to modern conditions, and particularly to 
the American women. For it must not be 
forgotten that the French master of dress in 
the period of the Louises, for instance, de- 
signed only for Frenchwomen, or for the 
women of the other Latin races. He de- 
signed for them because he knew them. 
The American woman he didn’t know, 
and never designed for her, for the very 
good and simple reason that she did not 
exist. Neither does your modern Paris 
tradesman know the American woman ex- 
cept as he meets or sees her in Paris. He 
never has seen her at home because, for the 


‘most part, he has never been in America. 


Further, he has no sympathy with her. 
Either he is indifferent to her, or he is con- 
temptuous of her. 

But he attempts to dress her just the 
same in order to get her dollars. And so 
he ‘‘ adapts ’’ for her the fashions of the 
past, and they become inappropriate and 
ridiculous; first, because they were never 
intended for her and were designed. before 
she was born, and, second, because they 
filter through his proletarian and dis- 
ordered mind. He sees only the commer- 
cial side, and wherever materialism comes 
in the artistic always goes out. 

He has no choice in the matter. He is 
not artistic. He must be commercial be- 
eause he has created expensive salons in 
some of the finest old houses on the Rue de 
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la Paix or on the Place Vendome at enor- 











When an important letter is lost 
or when reports don’t inform— 
or when what you want is not 
there when you want it—then you 
need the right : 


Globe“Wernicke 


WOOD AND STEEL 


Bing Equipment 


Globe-Wernicke filing equip- 
ment reduces system to simplicity. 
Made in styles and sizes for 
every equipment. There is 





























Globe-Wernicke filing equip- 
ment even for that special work 
you perhaps thought required made-to- 


order files. All Globe-Wernicke file 
equipment is built on the unit principle 
—it grows with your business. 


Address Dept. V-810. 
She Globe-Wernicke Co. 
rs = NCEA TS, OHIO 
ranch Stores: New York, 360-382 - 
way; Chicago, 931.235 30° Watenh Ave.; Broad. 
Psion, HE dithia ea aato 
St.; Cincinnati, is 1st Fourth Ave, Ee - 
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Limited 


Fastest and Best Equipped Train 


between Chicago and San Francisco 


Union-Southern Pacific 
Standard Route of the West 


Double track. Automatic electric block 
safety signals 


i Write today for beautifully illustrated 
_ booklet about California, Address {| 
_ ' Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager - 
Union Pacific _- 


| . Room 16, Omaha, Neb. * 
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mous rentals; he has large workrooms and 
expensive assistants and manikins, and he 
must keep them busy. And naturally to 
keep his people busy and his rents paid he 
must have a large and constant output, and 
this means to change the styles as often ag 
he dare. And he certainly dares. ...., 
It is absolutely preposterous for the Rue 
de la Paix or the Place Vendome to tell 
the women of Fifth Avenue or the Lake 
Shore or Euclid Avenue what they shall 
wear in the way of hats or dresses, and the 
absurdity of the situation, with the loss of 
Paris art and cleverness, is becoming more 
and more apparent until, as I repeat, the 
exhilarating moment of its wane and final 
collapse is mighty close at hand. 

Of course, we have to demonstrate that 
we can make good designs in America. But 
I believe we can. As a matter of fact, we 
have and are. If the dishonest Paris label 
were removed from every dress and hat 
that was really designed and made in 
America, it would amaze us to find how 
much actual designing, with little or no 
influence from the French models, has been 
done here. 
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y is a mechanically and optically exact 
projection instrument. It throws 
Y sharp, defined pictures—is practical 
and simple to operate—made strong and 
durable. The Balopticon can be arranged 
also for projecting photos, post cards in 
color, etc., direct. The price is moder- 

ate. For sale by dealers. 


Send today for our descriptive 
circular D. It tells you of many 
possibilities of the Balopticon. 


Bausch £4 lomb Optical G. 


“EW YORE Wwasmworow cHIcac 


ACO Saw FRANCISCO 
wonvon ROCHESTER. NN. PRAMKTOOT 





How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


PINT UN 
WIRES BINDIES 


INCLUDING 
S.S.Grosser Kurfiirst 


LEAVING NEW YORK 
JAN.IG 28 Davs-$ 175 Up 
FEB.20 28 Days-$ 175 Up 
MAR.27 16 Days-$145 Up 


write for Illustrated Booklet W.LL..’ 
@ELRICHS & v 











It is conceded on every hand that we are 
the cleverest adapters in the world. That 
is all the French are. With the exception 
of the uncurled feather, which was an acci- 
dent, the French have never originated a 
single style. Mind you, now I use the 
word originate in the sense of original ere- 
ation. They have always adapted, won- 
derfully clever in the past, ridiculously so 
in the present, but always have they adapt- 
ed from something else. They have gone 
to their libraries and their art galleries and 
adapted from the costumes of the past. 





CHRISTMAS AID FOR PRISONERS’ 
FAMILIES 


HE Volunteer Prison League, a branch 
of the Volunteers of America, makes a 
special business every Christmas of carry- 
ing good cheer to poor families of men con- 
fined in our jails and penitentiaries. This 
year the work will be more extensive than 
ever before, according to Mrs. Maud Bal- 
lington Booth, who, in a letter to the news- 
papers, asks for assistance in the form of 
donations. Mrs. Booth writes: 
Many at this season are asking them- 


selves the question: ‘‘ What can I do to 
make Christmas brighter for some one else 





Not a difficult thing todo. Buy one of our 
Easy Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupon 
Trust Bonds, paying interest semi-annually, 
and issued in denominations of $1.000, up. 


Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe “‘ No.27” 
It describes our new method of saving. 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bond Department Established 1899. 
CAPITAL $500,000.00. 











let in Touch 


With ‘health-giving, wealth-giving Southern 
California. A big opportunity waits for you 
out there. 425,000 people in Los Angeles will 
welcome you. Send acard to-day for any in- 
formation about Southern California to 


Dept. B., Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


less fortunate than myself? ’’ May I try 
and answer the question for them by again 
bringing to your readers a memory of the 
need of the wives and children of prisoners. 

While the man is behind the bars—a 
ward of the State—those dependent upon 
him are left in destitution. Many have 
the most desperate struggle for existence, 
and in some instances they face cold, evict 








(Vi LAYING CARDS @aniin 


GOLD EDGES 

For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 

New Each Year 
Club Indexes 

rPacw AIR-CUSHION FINISH 


E U.S. PLAYING CARD 


CARD G 
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PLAYING GAR 


CLUB INDEXES 

Inuseinall . 

The Civilized 

Countries of 

The World 

For General Play 
IVORY Of AIR-CUSHION FINISH 


CO..CINCINNATI. U.S.A. 


tion, and even starvation. We have come 
into touch with them through our personal 
work among the prisoners within the walls, 
and now on our books we have the names, 
ages, and sizes of hundreds of little chil 
dren for whom we are trying to brighten 
the Christmas season in the most practical 
way. This is not promiscuous charity. 
We investigate every case; we know per 
sonally their special needs and in packing 
the boxes which are sent to their homes We 
give them clothing bought to fit each child, 
shoes, stockings, groceries, and toys. We 














find this is much more lasting and practical 
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Here’s How Good 
Tobacco Can Be Be 





Many thousands swear by 


**Edgeworth.’? Any one of 
them will tell you gladly how 
satisfying itis. Ask-—or try a 
pipeful and you will find it all 
you’ve wanted tobacco to be. 


BDGEWORT 


Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


is the finest Burley-leaf the 
ground can yield. There’s 
never a bite for the tongue. 
The aroma is as inviting as a 
man could find—the taste de- 
lightful. 


We're so sure of ‘*Edgeworth’’ 
that we GUARANTEE it—and 
will refund the purchase price if 
you are dissatished. Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED in 10c and 
50c tins, everywhere, and in hand- 
some $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if 
your dealer has none. 


*‘The Pipe’s Own Story,’ No. 1, Free 


Just published—a most fascinating story, 
told by a Pipe itself—the first of a series 

of “Pipe Tales.” It’s a booklet every 
smoker will enjoy. You will want the 
whole series. Write us today, for “The 
Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1, and we’ll 
mail it to you free of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO, 
(Established 1877) 
Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated 
Plug Smoking Tobacco 
5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. First—it 
proves our confidence in the machine. 
Seconp—By personal use, you can posi- 


\ tell whether it meets your re- 
quirements. 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Complete Dupli- 


cator with “Danseo” Oiled 
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|| Mrs. Ballington Booth, Volunteer Prison 
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in its benefits than having a Christmas 
treat or dinner, which would only brighten 
the one day. 

We are in greater need of funds this year 
than ever before. As our work extends we 
are constantly finding new families. We 
shall be very grateful to those who can help 
us with donations of money, clothing, dolls, 
or toys. All gifts should be directed to 


League, 34 West 28th Street, New York 
City. 
Again may I say we wish it distinctly 
understood that the Volunteers of America 
is a duly incorporated society, that our 
books are properly audited, that our 
treasurer will send a receipt for every 
dollar received, and will hold vouchers for 
every dollar expended. This appeal is my 
only means of raising the funds necessary 
for this special branch of work as I send 
out no solicitors and do no public begging. 
We are constantly meeting with pathetic 
cases that would greatly appeal to the 
world could they be known. One woman 
we shall help is struggling to support her- 
self and four children. She cuts out em- 
broidery for her living. She is paid a cent 
a strip, each strip is ten yards long. By 
working all day she can make thirty-five 
cents. ; She has never complained or begged 
for money, but came to us the other day 
with a plea that we try to hasten her hus- 
band’s parole that he may come home and 
lift the burden that has almost crusht her. 
I do pray that many hearts among the 
happy and fortunate may be touched by 
the thought of these shadowed homes, that 
they may help us to bring some Christmas 
cheer to those who otherwise would re- 
ceive no visit from Santa Claus, 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Try This.—‘* Was your daughter’s musi- 
cal education a profitable venture? ”’ 

“You bet! I bought the houses on 
either side of us at half their value.”— 
Judge. 





Cruel Admission.—‘“ Do you think only 
of me? ’’ murmured the bride. ‘£S Tell me 
that you think only of me.” 

“It’s this way,’’ explained the groom 
gently. ‘‘ Now and then I have to think of 
the furnace, my dear.” —Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Mercenary.—“ In regard to the custody 
of the child,” said the judge in handing 
down his decision in the divorce ease, “ I'll 
let the young lady decide for herself.’ 

““Oh,”’ replied the worldly-wise young 
thing “ if mama is really going to get all 
that alimony I guess I’ll go with her.’”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 





Quite Enough.—During a discussion of 
the fitness of things in general some one 
asked: ‘‘ If a young man takes his best girl 
to the grand opera, spends $8 on a supper 
after the performance, and then takes her 
home in a taxicab, should he kiss her good- 
night? ”’ 

An old bachelor who was present growled, 
*“T don’t think she ought to expect it. 
Seems to me he has done enough for her.” 








mare DAUS DUPLICATOR C0., "peas Bldg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 





—Lippincott’s. 
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For “Hi” Chitose Gift 
—The “Baby Grand” 
Billiard Table 


What finer, Christmas sift for man or boy than the famous 
Brunswick “ Baby Grand” Home Billiard or Pocket-Bil- 
liard Table? 

This timely Hie to mothers, wives and sweethearts is 
offered in ‘* his” behalf. 

Just think of the enjoyment your men folks will have 
playing billiards on @ real billiard table during the long 
winter evenings. 

Yes, and you will catch the spirit and want to join in the fun. 

One of these superb “‘ Baby Grands” will afford a world of 
entertainment, recreation and read benefit. 

Its attractions will keep the young folks at home nights—~— 
away from harmful outside influences, 

Asa tonic for tired nerves, a game of billiards is better 
than medicine. 


BRUNSWICK 
Home Billiard Tables 


These belong to the ‘ ee family” of billiard tables. 
They are genuine ‘‘ BRUNSWICKS.” Made by the oldest 
and largest billiard table concern in the world. Each is an 


admirable example of the fine cabinet-work for which this 
concern is famous. 

Equal in playing qualities to our large sizes and used 
exclusively by the world’s billiard experts. 
THE FAMOUS BRUNSWICK “BABY GRAND” 
Design, Richly Furnished 


Genuine Mahogany, 


Style A, size 7 aa B, size 84¢x7 
Style C, size 4x8 
Vermont Slate Bed. Celebrated Baby Monarch Cushion: 

Concealed drawer holdscomplete playing outfit. Scientifically 
constructed,with perfect playing qualities. The‘ BabyGrand” 
is furnished either as a Carom or Pocket-Billiard Table oras 
a combination Carom and Pocket-Billard Table as desired. 
BRUNSWICK BILLIARD 
“CONVERTIBLE” TABLES 









Used also as Dining 
or Library Table Any room a billiard room if you 
own one of these unique and beauti- 
ful Brunswick ‘Convertible’ Tables! The style shown above can be 
instantly changed from Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables into a hand- 
some Dining and Library Table. Other styles include Billiard Tableand 
Davenport. Equal in plaving qualities to our ‘‘Baby Grand” styles, 
COMPLETE PLAYING OUTFIT FREE 
The price of each table includes complete Playing Equipment 


and all accessories—Cues, Balls, Bridge Rack, Markers, Rules; also 
valuable book, ‘‘How to Play.” 


OVER A YEAR TO PAY 

The prices on all Brunswick Home Billiard Tables are so moderate 
and the terms so convenient that practically every home can now 
afford the luxury of a real billiard tuble. 

The purchaser has the option of paying all cash or small monthly 
payments, spread over an entire year. Your investment in a ‘‘Bruns- 
wick’’ will pay big dividends in health and happiness for the fam- 
ily circle. 

RICHLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 

Our beautiful book. ‘‘BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET,” accu- 
rately describes and illustrates in full colors the many styles of 
Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables designed for the home. Gives 


special prices and full details of Easy- Payment Proposition. The 
gift ofa genuine 
‘red-letter’’ day. 
Your copy is ready. Write while it’s on your mind. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. CG, 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


“*Brunswick’’ will make ‘‘his’’ Christmas a real 






The Gift That 
Conveys More 
Than Mere Sentiment 


If you would be held in Vind 
ful remembrance by EV 
ONE you a to please, 
let your Christmas Gifts 
take the form of beautiful 
and useful THERMOS 
articles. 
Father, Mother, Son 
Daughter, Baby, Grand- 
parents, relatives and 
friends — ALL find an 
day delight in 
THERMOS peda ADDS 
R COMFOR 


LES ‘THEIR PLEAS- 
URES. 


THERMOS, which 
keeps any liquid orsol- 
id hot without fire or 
cold without ice, is neces- 
sary to EVERY MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY from in- 
4 ae to old age; IS NECES- 
SAR THE HOME for 
nurser eB. and sick room; 
IS NE ESSARY AWAY FROM 
110ME at work or play, for the 
PLU TOCRAT andthe 
WORKINGMAN, to 
the housewife, phy- 
sician and nurse, to 
automobilists, 
yachtsmen, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, 
travelers, camp- 
ers, to EVERY- 
BODY 


THERMOS products 
include bottles, carafes, 
tea and coffee pots, decanters, 
jars, humidors (for preserving 
the moisture, flavor and aroma of 
cigars and tobacco), motor restau- 
rants, cellarettes, luncheon sets, Eng- 
lish made traveling cases, wicker 
baskets, drinking cups, etc. Prices 
one dollar and up. 
On Sale at Best Stores 
There is only one genuine ‘‘ THER- 
MOs. If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped 
**THERMOS’’ on the bottom of each 
article, we will ship you express 
prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS 
BOTTLE CO. 


Thermos Bidg., New York City 
THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Ltd, 
Teronte, Can. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


This Is Serious.—WiLLie—‘‘ Paw, what 
is domestic science? ” 

Paw—* Paying 1912 prices for things out 
of a 1906 salary, my son.’”’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Inflated — Punctured.—‘‘ Our college 
won.”’ 

‘They did? Rah! Rah! Rah! What 
did they win? ”’: 

“The debate.” 


““ Oh, pshaw ! ””—Washington Herald. 


A Treat Coming.—Son—‘“ Say, mama, 
father broke this vase before he went out.” 
Motuer—“ My beautiful majolica vase ! 
Wait till he comes back, that’s all.” 

Son—‘‘ May I stay up till he does? ’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Even Worse.—‘‘ You can’t imagine,” 
said the musical young woman, ‘‘ how dis- 
tressing it is when a singer realizes that she 
has lost her voice.” 

‘** Perhaps not,” replied the plain man; 
‘“* but I’ve got a fair idea how distressing it 
is when she doesn’t realize it.” —Tit-Bits. 


~ Variable-—‘‘ What are the duties of a 
Cabinet officer? ”’ 

‘“They depend on circumstances,” re- 
plied Senator Sorghum. ‘‘ Sometimes his 
most important duties arise after his ap- 
pointment, and sometimes away back dur- 
ing the collection of campaign funds.”— 
Washington Star. 


“This inn must be very 


Mysterious.— 
old,’’ remarked the tourist. 
“Very old,’ assented the landlord. 


** Would you like to hear some of the 
legends connected with the place? ”’ 

“*T would, indeed,” said the tourist. ‘‘Tell 
me the legend of this curious old mince-pie. 
I notice it every time I come.”—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Nothing for Nothing.—‘! Did you strike 
copper on that land? ”’ 
“cc Nope.” 

‘Then I suppose you will return the 
money and take up the stock you sold? ” 
** Not exactly. We shall promote an 
orange grove on the land. Two shares of 
the new stock for one of the old.”—New 
York Mail. 


Misjudged.—‘‘ Now that you have made 
$50,000,000, I suppose you are going to 
keep right on for the purpose of trying to 
get a hundred millions? ”’ 

“No, sir. You do mean injustice. I’m 
going to put in the rest of my time trying 
to get my conscience into a satisfactory 
condition.’”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


There First.—The lovely girl, having lin- 
gered a minute in her room to adjust her 
transformation, change the angle of her 
Grecian band, and make sure that her skirt 
fitted like the peeling of a plum, descended 
to the parlor to find the family pet ensconced 
upon the knee of the young man caller, 
her curly head nestled comfortably against 
his shoulder. 

“Why, Mabel,” the young lady ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ aren’t you ashamed of yourself ! 
Get right down.” 

‘S Sha’n’t do it,” retorted the child. { 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 30.—Norman er sl the famous Brit- 
ish architect, dies in London 


December 2.—The conviction of the Camorristg 
at Viterbo is confirmed by the Court of Cas. 
sation at Rome. 


The Pope aneeny 2 announces the appointment 

of the Rt. Rev. Dennis J. O’Connell, bishop 

of Richmond; the Rt. Rev. Patrick A. Me 

Govern, bishop of Coegeane: the Rt. Rey. 

Austin Dowling, bishop of Des Moines, and 

= Rev. Edward J. Hanna, auxiliary bishop 
San Francisco, as American prelates. 


But 3.—Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Servia 
sign a 14-day armistice with Turkey; Greece 
refuses to be a party to the agreement. 


December 4.—Bismarck’s rule against German 
aplemate marrying foreigners" is revived by 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


November 29.—An official letter from To 
says the Mikado recently conferred upon 
Mabel Boardman the Fifth Order of the Crown 
for distinguished services in the Red Cross, 


December 2.—The Supreme Court holds that 
the Harriman merger of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific railroads is illegal. 


The short session of the Sixty-second Congress 
begins. 


In its report to the Government the Republican 
National Campaign Committee says it spent 
$900,363 in the recent campaign. 

The Supreme Court upholds a South Dakota 
statute making it unlawful for persons or 
corporations to sell a commodity cheaper in 
one locality than another, the ‘uifferencs in 
the cost of transportation and marketing 
considered. 


December 3.—The impeachment trial of Com- 
merce Court Judge R. W. Archbald is begun 
in the Senate. 

W. P. Jackson, appointed Senator from Mary- 
land to succeed the late Isidor Rayner, and 
Kirtland I. Perky, of Idaho, successor to the 
late Sentaor W. B. Heyburn, are sworn in. 

President Taft’s message is read in Congress. 


December 4.—The House passes a bill provi 
for $12-a-month pensions for the widows 
Spanish-American War veterans. 


December 5.—The Adamson Bill for a s 
commission to make a physical valuation of 
railroads, and, with the Mann onendaa 
empowering the Interstate Commence 
mission to regulate issues of stocks and — 
is passed by the House. ‘ 

m | 
{ GENERAL _ H 


November 29.—A cable dispatch from Mo 
to the authorities at Was nm says 
loban, a age na am town of 14.000 ay ae 
wae Ee partly destroyed by a typhoon on Novem- 

r 2 
Dr. Robert Collyer, the eminent Unitarian di- 
vine, dies in New York. 


December 1.—An official count shows that at the 
recent election Idaho adopted the initiative 
and recall by majorities of approximately two 
to one. 

A recall campaign against Mayor George Alex- 
ander of Los Angeles is abandoned. 

Albert K. Smiley, founder of the Lake Mohonk 
Peace and Indian Conferences, dies at 
home in Redlands, Cal. 


Pps 3 2.—The Thompson-McFadden Pel- 

agra Commission, with aor gy oe ag in New 

yer. estimates, in a report based upon i- 

vestigations, that there are now 50,000 cases 

of pellagra in the Southern States with no 
signs of a decrease. 


December 3.—The commission form of goverl- 
ment is defeated in Los Angeles. 

The Democrats in the New Jersey Senate 
choose State Senator James F. Fielder as cal 
cus nominee for Governor to succ 
dent elect Wilson. 

The Conference of Governors at Richmond re 
solves itself into a permanent organization, t0 
be known as the Governors’ Conference. 


December 4.—The Chicago Daily World, for 
merly the official organ of the Socialist party, 
suspends because of financial difficulties. 

Governor-elect G. H. Hodges, of Kansas, al- 
nounces that the women will be given a share 
of the appointive State offices. 

The Democrats of California decide not # 
question the official count of the ballots # 
reported by the Secretary of State, and the 
controversy is ended. The ves have 








got “here first.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


11 electors and the Democrats 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9,000 offered 
offere: 
a oe Inventions. Book “How to Ob- 























rit tina Patent” and “ What to Invent,” sent 
_ Send rough sketch for free report as to 
yatentability. Patents obtained or fee re- 
rists tumed. We advertise your patent for sale at 
Cas- qurexpense. [Established 16 years. Address 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys, 
nent 42 F Street, W ashington, D.C. 
shop en = 
Me- IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
Rev for patents procured through me. 3 books 
; with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
and Personal. Services. I get patent or no fee. 
shop R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Blidg., Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
NTS § 
ervia jie and books free. Highest references. 
Bin. Bestresults. Promptness assured. Send sketch 
: ormodel for free search. Watson E, Cots- 
rman yan, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 
d by paTENTS ¢ EST. Facts abo 
PATENTS that PAY B acts about 


Prizes, Rewards, Inventions Wanted, etc. 
§end10 cts. postage ~ valuable books. 
R.S.& A.B 


ACEY 
Dept. 63, Washington, D.C. Established 1869 
REAL ESTATE 


Greatest Land Values in America 





























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 

reer: GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable og ao Inven- 
tions pit a sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one teh oy Pat- 
ents secured by us ace free in World’s 

rogress ; sample fr 


VICTOR J. EVANS “& CO. Washington 





OWN A BUSINESS. MAKE BIG Mo- 
NEY. Beindependent. Start during spare 
time at home and grow fast. Mail Order or 
local. We, as_ manufacturers, have a new 

“tested out” selling plan that will make big 
money for ourco-workers. Newly patented 
everyday necessities of positive merit. Re- 
peat orders. We train you. Are now ready 
to add representatives in all localities. Get 
out of the ‘“‘rut” and write me for full outline 
of (copyrighted) plans, sworn statements and 
positive proof. Grasp this opportunity by 
writing me og J. M. Peasz, Pres. 

J EASE MFG. Co., 
613 Pease Bldg., Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





MACHINERY 





















































































RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS OF LUXURY 
Round the World 


Including South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, Jan. 22. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Four Magnificent Tours, 

Jan. 25, Feb. 8, Feb. 20, June 28. 
ORIENTAL LANDS 
Egypt with or without the Holy 
Land, including Mediterranean 
Countries, Jan. 8, Jan. 22, Feb. 19. 
JAPAN 
Cherry Blossom ‘Tours. Trans-Si- 
rian Route optional. 

Feb. 14, March 13. 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Spain, Algeria, Italy & Riviera 
Frequent departures Jan. to May. 
Various tours of each tfpe —Small Parties, 
Ideal Leaders—The best of everything 
Send for book that interests you. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
306 Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





ITALWw 
and EGYvpPtT 


ADRIATIC = CEDRIC 


The Largest Mediterranean 
eamers 


JAN.7 JAN. 21 FEB. 18 MAR.4 
Five Thousand Miles of Delight 


PANAMA CANAL 
WeEsT INDIES 
and Soutn America 


LAURENTIC = MEGANTIC 


Two Largest and Newest in 
t 


JAN®8 JAN. 22 FEB.8 FEB. 22 
28 and 29 Days. $175 and Upward 


Passenger Department 
9 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








Sailing Jan. 21, Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1913. 


he finest o mmabie Prrouthost. 


Special Comfort Tour, EGYPT and PALES- 

TINE, May 10, $470; Four Saniay School 

Convention ‘Tours; Fifteen Tours to Europe, 
Norway and Russia. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Inc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


WINTER AND SPRING TOURS 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, ITALY, RIVIERA, SWITZ- 
ERLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN. Highest Class 


DE POTTER TOURS CO., The Flatiron, N. Y. 
(Established 1879) 





Parties sailing 


B; very month 

Bisa to Ju- 

. Best routes, Se 

best mani ma t, best testimonials, andthe 




















mgs, fams, $19 an acre up ~easy terms, in tone Sar tt ae tan ee 
3 the e Southeastern tates bordering salt 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water 50 
that Southern Railway Line. Big crops, ex-| feet, etc.. Guaranteed. Catalog iree. 
acifie cellent markets, a pew | profit $50 to $200] Rirz Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 
anacre. Best social and school oa 
IST ess Land is. reg ge > Rr = 
Fiel Fa services Free LITERARY NOTICES 
land and Ind. Agt., Room 57, Washington, D.C. 
blican 
spent DEBATERS! You can win with our briefs 
SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA and material. Speakers, club women, writers, 
abate teeny of forte lands, in States of Vir | wean give you Jost the help you eed 
orth and Sou rolina, Georgia, 
ns or lorida and Alabama. Outdoor pursuits pos- New Albany, Ind. 
per in sbleevery working day. Two and three crops 
ce in — Write for attractive literature. 
“< TA. BR pDE, Genenl a Agent pos § rer nigponas Mae U BERS ; a ag oe 
eaboard Air Line Railway subjects considered ; materia i f 
Cam Suite No. 361 Norfolk, Virginia your SPEECH ORATION, D DEBATE, ES. 
or xpert service. The 
ASUCCESSFUL BUILDER RETIRING | Authors’ Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 
from anes — ae of , pe 
f° New York City Realty on terms highly ad- 
ad Pee LS grrase| MISCELLANEOUS 
ere W 9 
i al melded Cig. AN? 47) West | FOREST HOME.” VIRGINIA H 
- ve., New York City 3 ” IA HAMS. 
zress, eva Ro ye B pen pigs. lw ts = be 
‘arm e old Southern method. ‘ 
bb. AGENTS WANTED > in pnitely mare keg A = the packing- 
ouse Kin to 6c. | 1) any- 
AGENTS GET IN TOUCH WITH A where. Freight paid on 100 Ib 2." Forest 
HOUSEHOLD Specialty proposition that & 
will brin $40 to $75 a week. Home” Country Sausage. Clean,wholesome, 
poe AMERICAN ALUMINUM Co. pe oop cat a / little pigs and ats 
spices. In or 50 “5 c 
iment, Div. t EMONT, ILLS. pound wrapped’ in parchment. lb. 
Com- orEsST Home Farm urcellville, Va. 
bonds, TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 3 - ” sisi il 2 
ir; | Remington Typewriter only $18.75. Most Are ta a Unitarian Without Knowing It? 
} interesting proposition ever made. Bargains | ‘““The Modern Conception of God,” “Salva- 
\ in every make, Price from $5.00 up. Get | tion by Character,”’ and other Unitarian liter- 
ouragents prices. Standard Typewriter Ex- ; ature sent free upon application to Mrs. S. H. 
-_—~ change, 23 Park Row, N. Y. Stone, 156 Beech Street, Roslindale, Mass. 
s 
lation, 
Novem- 
“aenennel Directory 
t at the 
“a HOUNDS PUBLICATIONS 
Alex- trish Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear-| Buy an Airedale to Protect Your H 
se ; Russian Wolfhounds ; Fox, Blood, | and Family. The most useful, phcreihome se 
Deer, Cat Hounds, Traised and Pups. 50 | and devouax dog of any bred. The Fashion- 
Mohonk Bit lgstrated catalog, 5 cent stamp. | able Pet of the 400. The Pal of the working- 
at his KWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. —. oe beret age p> rms uards, 
playmates and protectors of children, they a: 
the greatest ailsoud hunters of any frond 
en Pel- ENGLISH BULLDOGS et produced. A thoroughbred pup can be 
in New doa from $25 to $50, according to quality. 
pon in- Let The Kennel Review tell you more about 
English Bulldogs suitable for Christmas | them and send you a yen) copy of the best 
with no bred from world’s greatest prize win- | dog paper published. Address 
eee aera’ dog a meee Ss oe The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Booklets, ady for immediate s Ipmen 
govern- ets. Dorchester Kennels, Benton Harbor, Mich. IF YOU HAVE r DOG 
Senate GREAT DANE | 
Ss you should read 
* as Ccall- 
se i FIELD AND 
Romp DANES FOR SALE.—Their character- 1 1 kl FANCY 
nond re- : ice are courage, gentleness affection, re- | the on y weekly in America devoted exclu- 
ation, bitty of temper, activity, strength and | sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
on omlligence, $25.00 per pup, net cash with | Subscription Offer on application. 
ice. er, f.0.b. here. Charles Bolbach, O’Fallon, Il. | FIELD AND FANCY 
Ay for- 14 Church St. New York 
ies. AIREDALES 
| FOX HOUNDS 
nsas, all 
1 a share 
uly and Birdsong Foxhounds.—Roquemore 
AIREDALE TERRIERS | Co.’s Celebrated Red Foxhounds. The 
7 The best dogs on earth. High class puppies een = gamest chee dogs in the South. 
allo! and grown stock {c le. If I beat very dog guarantee f you want the best 
and the or sale. can't please | write us for particulars. Address Roquemore 
ives have You, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. | & Co., Thomaston, Upson Co., Ga. 
o J. BUTLER 





27 Pine Street New York 











Pipes Three fine female Airedale pups. 
months old. Champion stock. Get 

Pedigree. $10.00 for quick sale. LINN 

 R. F. D., South Zanesville, O. 














lowest prices in the world 

The TEMPLETOURS.8 BeaconSt.. Boston.Mass. 

Esxpt. . Palestine, Greece, Jan. 25, April 
0-operative. Best value. Lowest price. 

Thorough, extensive, leisurely, luxurious. 

Small select party. Conducted by Prof. Libby. 

LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 


O% EUROPE AND ORIENT 


32nd Season—Limited Parties 
+¢ Exceptional Advantages 
* PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 

















POINTERS 





We Breed, Raise and Train 
the finest oes dogs in America. Pointers 
and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for 
we. ws. that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 

Woodcoc Ducks, Snipe, Etc. 
Kel River Farm Kennels 








Box No. 398, Worthington, Ind. 


Europe via MediterraneanNorway 
15th year. Select spring and summer tours. 
Send for illustrated booklet. with maps. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., , Md. 


Choice Tours to Europe 
Sixth Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate oat. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 


Let us tell you about our tours 
for 19137 They sover three 
distinctive grades of travel. 

WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Bidg., Boston 

@att ABOouT QOEN = WY LAN ™ 


Ces 


















From San Francisco Feb. 
6, 110 days—$650 up 
including all necessary 

expenses. 






















Panama Canal 


West Indies, Bermuda and 
the Spanish Main. 

9 CRUISES by S. S. Vic- 

toria Luise and the S. S. 

Moltke Swing Jan., Feb., 

Mar. and Apl. 

S. S. CINCINNATI 
(17,000 Tons) 29 days from 
NewY ork Feb. ist. plese 
from New Orleans, Jan 23, 
Feb. 10, by S.S. Kronprinz- 
essin Cecilie. 


Weekly Tours 
to JAMAICA and the 
PANAMA CANAL 
Cuba, sHlartis Kleubia, Costa Rica | 
by RINZ” and other 
eamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 





Write for full information 
Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Breadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsbur zh, Chicago,’ 
San Francisco, 
St. Louis. 











AROUND iw WORLD 


Four months’ Tour de Luxe leaves New 
York Jan. 11. — private party. In- 
clusive Fare $1525. 


EGYPT and the NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo 
every few days during the season for the 
First and Second Cataracts, the Sudan 
etc. Also elegant private steamers and 
Dahabeahs for private parties. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


46th Annual Series of inclusive-rate tours 
to Egypt, the Nile, and Haly Land. Six 
Tours during Jan., Feb. and March. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Next departure January 22 
Our complete chain of 155 offices 
Around the World furnishes un- 
equalled and unique facilities. 


Send for Programme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 

Montreal, Toronto, 


etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 














Sy ak SP ie TLRS i 
! De erry i DPI 
MARS! TERS G5 EURT ‘ 
Peseree™ Conducted Parties in 
May, June and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
NORWAY,SWEDEN & DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 
We have unequalled facilities for booking 
European passages on all steamers from 
‘ew York or Boston. Write for any in- 
JSormation pertaining to travel. 
GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. Y. 


SSS University Travel 


THE 2 5 _iqamcemai aaa 

















Sailings in January, February, March. 
Chartered yacht on the Nile. 

Our own yacht A ¢hena in Greece. 
Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 

Send for illustrated announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 
New York Office 225 Fifth Ave. 


TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
January, February, March, April, May, June. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
March (short), October (long). 
SPRING AND SUMMER, tours to Europe. 
Worild’s Sunday School Convention, Zurich. 
Private parties a Specialty 
H.W. NNING & Co. 

102 euntumuer yon - + + Boston, Mass. 











Spreckles Call Bldg. San Franciseo 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


$200 to $300 Cut Off Price of Each Plot 


Executors’ Sale—New York City Estate 


Must Sell Immediately 35 Plots in the Heart of Best Residential Borough 
to Close an Estate—A Holiday Gift That Will Increase in Value 


This is an exceptional opportunity for prudent investors with small 
capital to acquire valuable New York City real estate, either for a home 
or for investment purposes. Just 35 plots remain unsold in the fastest 
growing section of New York City—Westerleigh, Borough of Richmond, 
Staten Island, ‘‘ The most progressive and public spirited community in 
the United States,’’ according to Hon. George Cromwell, President 
of the Borough of Richmond, New York City. . : 

All improvements are on the property; there are no assessments; 
300 residences already built, and a score more in course of building; 
there is a large Public School and church; streets well paved, including 
15 miles of granolithic sidewalk, curb and gutter; ample sewers, water 
mains, gas and electric lights. Splendid trolley car service. A beautiful 
residential section with all New York City conveniences and amusements, 
including free band-concerts in the park during the summer months. 

Only 40 minutes from the great New York banking district, Wall 
Street, Stock Exchange, etc., by municipal express ferry service—the 
fastest and best in the world. When the tunnel is completed it will 
bring this district within 15 minutes of this section. 

It is strictly a home colony—fully 80% of the residents owning their 
own homes. Such well-known people as Edwin Markham, the poet— 
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Florence Morse Kingsley, the novelist—M. P. Mosley, President 
Editor-in-Chief New York Commercial, and many other prominent pe 
ple live here. Ex-Gov. Charles E. Hughes, now on the Supreme Coup 
bench, ex-Gov. John P. St. John, Hon. E. $. Rawson—are some ¢ 
the distinguished persons who have purchased plots. q 


The few plots remaining unsold can be bought on remarkably e; 
terms by LITERARY DIGEST readers, and at a price as low 
property located in small communities where rapid and large profits § 
real estate are unknown. 


Do you know that one out of every eighteen people of the entin 
ninety million population of the United States lives in New York Citi 


John Jacob Astor left a fortune worth $100,000,000—most of. 
made in New York City real estate. The Astors accumulated the 
fortunes by buying in the suburbs of New York City, and holding on 
their purchases. That was years ago. Opportunities for large profit 
to-day are even greater than when the Astors first began to buy 
Why not buy now ? 


For a safe, profitable investment of a small sum of money, 
opportunity can scarcely be duplicated anywhere. ‘ 


. e . 
This House Built 2 Years Ago—Owner Refuses to sell at $2,000 Profi 
Small Monthly Payments ‘ 2 

If you want the best oe. See the Price Redu Hom 
s 5. t Ss st j~ ° . ‘ 
mont and I shail allos best chore Special Prices 
of unsold: plots in order received. 4 Plots at $ 700 
Future payments will be $1.00 “ «& ” ge9 
per month for each $100 the lot BS 
costs, payable first of each month, 1000 
commencing January I, 1913. 1100 
That is, if you wish a $1000 plot, 1200 
mail $5.00 at once, and $10.00 a 1400 
1500 


month thereafter, commencing 

January 1, 1913; if you wish a 
1600 
1700 


A 


Andrew Carnegie says: ‘‘Land will not burn up, it cannot be stolen or carried away, It 
is always permanent and staple. Wise is the man who makes his investment in good land.’’ 





List price $ oo 
“ “e om 





$900 plot, monthly payments will 
be $9.00, and other plots in same 
proportion, 


A Real Holiday Present 


It is easy to own land in the 
greatest city in the world. Only 
a small payment each month— 
you won’t miss it—and in a little 
while you will own a plot in New 
York City. It will be a gift that 
may make old age comfortable. 
Every one should put some money 
in good real estate. It is the 
safest of all investments.: 


Send your order at once with 


wun de wwns vu 





Life Insurance Fr 

If you should die, after making 
six monthly payments, and af 
not over fifty years old at the 
time of purchase, the plot willbt 
deeded to your estate withou 
any additional payments bei 
required. 


$5; or (you may wire order at my 
d send first payment 

by mail) to B. F. Funk, mee eh ie E 
West New Brighton P.O.. New York: City, giv- 
ing the priced lot you wish, and I will select 
the best of the unsold plots of this special 
offer. FIRST COME, BEST SELECTION. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED— That is, if 
you are not satisfied with the selection 
for any reason, you may at any time 
within three months have all the 
money paid by you refunded and the 
order cancelled, or yon may ex- 
change your plot for any other 
unsold fot on an equitable basis, 
YOUR MONEY SAFE—PROF- 
ITS SURE—If vou prefer to 
see our booklet and map, 
and have additional in- 
formation before or- 
dering, sign and mail 
Please send me map, easy this ~~ y or a 
terms and full information of iia ey 8 F 
your executors’ sale of lots in Address 5. F. 
Westerleigh. —, _ 


Dig. 12-14-12 


B. F. FUNK, 


West New 
Brighton P. O., 
New York City 


Signed by 


RE DET yee ae EES 


RESIDENCE IN WESTERLEIGH 


Westerleigh in-Close Touch with the 
Business District of New York City 


Westerleigh is not a suburban town, it is a part of 
the city itself. right in the heart of Richmond 
Borough, near to Manhattan and only forty minutes 
from the business centre of New York City. Most 
of the residents (about 1,500) have their business in 
Manhattan. Westerleigh is, in fact, closer to the 
business centre than much of the residential section 
of Brooklyn, the Bronx, and the upper part of Man- 
hattan. 


Wonderful Activity in Real Estate 
in Westerleigh 


More lots are changing hands and more contracts 
being given out for building homes for those who 
have selected Westerleigh to live in than in any 
other part of the Borough. This is a great chance 
for an investment in a rapidly growing part of New 
York City, and it is because of the fact that an 
estate must be settled quickly that the few remain- 
ing plots are being offered now at exceptional prices. 
There is no longer any question in regard to the 
tuture of Staten Island—the rush of home-seekers 
to the Borough, the subway —now assured—the mil- 
lions being spent for improvements by the City, 
remove all question as to whether real estate invest- 
ments will pay. 


Free 


8 Monthly Paym ts 


To each purchaser of a plot at this final sale we 


will give eight coupons each good for one month 
payment. That is, if you select a plot at $1500 


will receive eight coupons each good for $15 to® 


used as a payment on the plot—one to be used @ che 


year, or one to be used with each 12 payments. 
eight coupons for a $1500 plot will have a cash 
of $120; for a $1000 plot, of $80, etc. 


Two Lots at Price 
of One 


These plots are forty feet wide—nearly twice h 


width of the average city lot—practically two# 
for the price of one. Every reason to believe tha 
the value of the plots will quadruple within tim 
or four years. The chances of getting New Yo 
City plots at prices of lots in inland towns will 
soon be a thing of the past, and we repeat W 
ERLEIGH IS FULLY DEVELOPED; 
growing constantly, and the homes of leading N@ 
York business men have been located here durif 
the past twenty vears, 3 


ag 





1914 














